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Freedom under God 


T SEEMS VERY appropriate that Americans, in ob- 
serving July Fourth, put emphasis on “Freedom 
under God” as their theme for the day. There is 

grave danger in our age that we forget there can be 
no lasting freedom of any kind without recognition 
of the authority of God. 

An organization, known as SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION, 
with offices at 1521 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, 
Calif., is trying to call Americans to this recognition. 
They are especially urging that we do several con- 
crete things in our own way and in our own com- 
munity: 


1) Suggest to the program chairman of our club 
that it would be well to high-light the theme, Free- 
dom under God, 


2) Encourage editors of the local newspapers to 
do likewise. 


3) Fly the American flag in front of your home 
and place of business on July 4. 


4) Suggest to the minister that the church bells 
be rung for ten minutes at noon on the 4th, as in 
the days of our forefathers. 


5) Most of all, fortify freedom with faith in God, 
faith in yourself, and faith in others. 


Liquor Soaked Movies 


F BY NOW you are not convinced that highballs 
and cocktails are the two corner stones on which 
all modern social intercourse should be based, 

you are either blessed with considerable sales resist- 
ance or you seldom patronize the movies. 

The motion picture industry has become America’s 
ace liquor salesman. 

During the past 25 years, my work as a Holly- 
wood reporter and commentator has made it obliga- 
tory for me to see the majority of the pictures pro- 
duced. I believe that I’m being conservative when I 
charge that 90 per cent of those filmed in recent 
years have propagandized, either consciously or in- 
advertently, for the use of liquor. 

Usually, the propaganda is quite subtle. “Johnny 
Star” and “Jane Glamour” are not presented to you 
as characters unduly fond of drinking. By no stretch 
of the imagination are you to consider them alco- 
holics. No, they’re just up-on-their-toes moderns, 
people who know and observe good social usage. 
Consequently they drink. Given a lull in the day’s 
chores, they down a few highballs. They wouldn’t 
think of entertaining friends without serving cock- 
tails, nor would their friends fail to do likewise by 
them when Johnny and Jane appear as guests. 

Propaganda for the use of liquor? Of course not, 
the producers indignantly maintain. They are merely 
striving for “authenticity,” merely trying to show 


























In the Next Issue—The full story of the 
work of the 96th General Assembly, which 
met at Montreat, May 31 to June 5. Read this 
roundup account for a complete picture of the 
actions of the Church’s highest court. 











life in these United States as life really is! Johnny 
Star and Jane Glamour wouldn’t be believ able unless 
they guzzled those highballs and cocktails. 

Now, to my way of thinking, there’s a grain of 
truth in that contention. But there’s also a pound of 
pure ufadulterated malarky. 

It is a fact—regrettable, but nevertheless incon- 
testable—that a considerable number of adult Ameri- 
cans take a drink now and then. But it is not a fact 
that drinking is a social “must” in any stratum of 
American society. And neither is it a fact that Holly- 
wood has any need whatever to insert drinking 
scenes in the average picture in order to achieve 

“realism.” 

Nine times out of ten the drinking scenes are in- 
truded unnecessarily. They have nothing whatever 
to do with the development of the picture’s plot. 
They are not important to the delineation of the 
characters. They could be omitted entirely without 
weakening the story in the least. 

—JIMMY FIDDLER 


To Defeat Summer Slump 


HURCHES SHOULD PLAN more “special days” in 

C summertime, suggests Bert H. Davis, a layman 

writing for young adults in Christian Endeavor 
World. 

“Too wide a gap stretches between Children’s 
Day and Rally Sunday,” Mr. Davis declares. “The 
gap occurs in a season when special effort seems 
necessary to aid the church in serving and influenc- 
ing larger numbers. The midsummer months sorely 
need some red-letter dates.” 

Special observances proposed by Mr. Davis in- 
clude: 

COLLEGE STUDENTS’ sUNDAY. Many young people, 
absent for 30 or more weeks in the year, are back 
in town, The church should bring together all its 
young people—and others—so that Sunday services 
become inspiring and full of meaning to those re- 
cently returned from out-of-town campuses. 


OUTDOOR WoRSHIP sUNDAYS. There may be several 
of these, with services on the church grounds or in 
a park or on a farm. A family picnic might be held 
at the same location, or nearby, following the wor- 
ship service. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE SUNDAY. Young people and 
others who have represented the church and its 
organizations at conferences and conventions might 
be guests of honor. Let their well-planned reports 
constitute a major part of the program. A large 
church may require two Sundays for completing 
the schedule of reports. 


CIVIC PROGRESS SUNDAY. We are at midpoint in the 


year in community advances. Invite public officials, 
officers of civic- improvement groups and other 
leaders to speak. A worship service should conclude 
this meeting. 


URBAN-RURAL VISITATION SUNDAY. Members of a 
rural church may be invited to worship with a city 
congregation in the morning, with the city parishion- 
ers going out to the rural church for a vesper serv- 
ice. Or this order could be reversed. Use the name 
of the two co-operating churches, rather than “ur- 
ban-rural,” when you promote the event. 


CHURCH LEADERS’ SUNDAY. The emphasis may be of 
a pre-Rally Day type. Following the morning wor- 
ship service, have a cafeteria type of meal prepared, 
to be followed by group meetings at which plans 
for fall and winter activities are made. A consecra- 
tion meeting or dedication service in late afternoon 
may close the event. 

Add to these Sunday events some picnics, swims, 
sports programs, and other events on the midsum- 
mer Saturdays—Mr. Davis suggests—and notice how 
quickly your fall program develops. 


A Time for Decision on 
Higher Education 


LMOst ALL the Church’s members are aware 
A by now, that this is a year of special emphasis 
on Christian Higher Education. 

The point of this emphasis is a simple question: 
Do Presbyterians still believe they have a responsi- 
bility for providing, through church-supported in- 
stitutions, a Christian education for their sons and 
daughters? 

When this nation was just beginning, Presbyteri- 
ans believed firmly in supporting higher education 
as a means for providing Christian leadership for this 
land. One of the reasons why Presbyterianism made 
such an impact on American history i in the formative 
years of our nation was this interest on the part of 
well-educated Christians. Of the 182 permanent col- 
leges established prior to 1860, 49 were established 
by Presbyterians. Our Church led all others, by far, 
in this service to the nation. 

During the later years, however, as strong state- 
supported colleges and universities offered better 
and better facilities and training, our interest has 
waned. In 1908, when there were only 238,000 col- 
lege students in all America, there were 5,174 in 
our Southern church-supported schools. In 1955, 
when students totaled 2,500,000, the enrollment in 
our 23 church-affiliated colleges and seminaries was 
only slightly more than 8,000. 

In other words, while student population in the 
nation was increasing 10/2 times, our schools’ en- 
rollment did not even double. 

If you wish our Church to continue its work in 
Christian Higher Education, give your wholehearted 
support to your presbytery and synod-supported in- 
stitutions. There are many who believe that now, as 
never before in our history, the times demand the 
type of Christian leaders which our schools have 
been producing. 








“The heavens declare 
the glory of God” 


PSALM 19 


Education from a Christian standpoint is 
central in the life of our Church and of our 
nation. But it is vitally important that education 
of our youth be kept in Christian perspective, 
Christ-centered. 


That is why our Presbyterian denomination 
has four theological seminaries, the Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers, seventeen 
four-year colleges, six junior colleges, and 173 
Westminster Fellowships. 


If we are to have the intelligence to help win 
the world for Christ and bring good will among 
men, our youth must grow in Christian char- 
acter, insight, purpose, and ability, Such all- 
round development for young people can come 
only when the Church has real concern for the 
welfare of colleges and universities. 
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The primary function of a college is education. The aim 
of the church college should be quality education in a 
Christian setting. In such colleges the study of the Bible 
and Christian faith gives unity to the educational program; 
— are furnished for interpreting life’s spiritual 
values. 


But the Church is not interested only in her own colleges. 
The Church has concern for students and professors in all 
colleges and universities. Through the Westminster Fellow- 
ships your Church is there to present Christ’s call and will 
on every campus. 


Church colleges and Westminster Fellowships do not pre- 
sent an “either-or” proposition but a “both-and.” Unless we 
make both effective, we fail in our educational opportunity. 


Over-all planning and promotion of Presbyterian institutions is done by the 
Division of Higher Education at Richmond, Virginia. Its departments are Schools 
and Colleges, Campus Christian Life, Christian Vocation, and Loans and Grants. 
Requests for information may be sent to the address given below. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia 




















Arnold J. Toynbee, eminent historian, 
voices a profound word on freedom. 





Te GREAT SECURITY of our 
Western civilization has been our belief in 
the sacredness of the individual human per- 
sonality, and yet, we’ve allowed freedom to 
be overthrown and abused and derided in 
several great Western countries by native 
Western rulers, to whose rule the peoples 
of those countries have submitted for long 
periods of years. 

So today we can’t any longer avoid ask- 
ing ourselves in all the countries of the 
West: What are the foundations of our 
Western freedom? Are these foundations 
firm? If they are not firm now, have they 
perhaps been firm in the past? And if they 
have decayed, is it possible for us to restore 
them? What are the conditions for keeping 
individual human beings free? 

The first and the most fundamental of 
these conditions looks, at first sight, rather 
paradoxical. I could put it this way—that 
man cannot be free unless he recognizes the 
truth that he is not the sovereign independ- 
ent lord of creation. It’s put in the 6th and 
7th verses of the 82nd Psalm—“I have said, 
Ye are gods ... But ye shall die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes.” 

When man mistakes himself for God, he 
is sounding the death knell of human free- 
dom because when man comes to believe 
that he is God, he falls to worshiping him- 
self. And when man worships himself, his 
human idol isn’t the individual human being, 
it’s the collective power of corporate hu- 
manity—the great beast Leviathan. . . . The 
idolization of collective human power turns 
all the idolators into slaves, and I would add 
that the most abject slave of all is the nom- 





What Are the Foundations? 


inal despot in whose person this idolized 
collective human power has so often been 
symbolized. 

* a i 

Technology, instead of religion, is what 
our Western civilization has, in fact, come 
to stand for, in the eyes of non-Western 
observers. And in making that diagnosis, 
wouldn’t the non-Western observer be sub- 
stantially right? And yet, at the same time, 
we ourselves are speaking the truth when 
we declare that what our Western civiliza- 
tion stands for today is not technology, but 
is still the sacredness of the human indi- 
vidual personality. . . . 

In becoming devotees of science and tech- 
nology, we have mot ceased to be devotees of 
freedom, but in relinquishing our hold on Chris- 
tianity, we have deprived our belief in freedom 
of its religious foundations. 


And if I have been right in finding those 
foundations in Christian beliefs about God 
and man. . . our present position in the 
West is not merely a paradoxical one, but 
also one that cannot last. We are, in fact, 
confronted, I believe, by two alternatives 
between which, sooner or later, and most 
probably soon rather than late, we shall 
find ourselves forced to choose. Either we 
shall lose our freedom or else, if we pre- 
serve it, we shall preserve it by reestablish- 
ing it on the religious foundations without 
which, in my belief, we cannot permanently 
stand. 

I am sure I speak for Westerners on this 
side of the Atlantic as well as on the other 
side if I say that today all Westerners are 
determined to (See page 44) 














Communism is a fighting faith. 
It is steadily advancing. 


A Challenge to Ch 


By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


f i YODAY IN THE FAR EAST, the Soviet 
Union—like a great reservoir—is 
piping out streams of contami- 

nating Communism throughout Asia. 

The developing situation in Asia 

comes to us with a distinct shock. 

Only a tiny fringe of people in Asia 

today are Christian. 


@ CHINA, with its 450 millions of 
people, already has become engulfed 
in Communism. In Red China the 
older Christian generation is dying 
off; youth is being forced into Com- 
munist ways of thinking. The very 
life of the message of Christianity 
there is today at stake. 


e IN INDIA, out of a population of 
some 375 millions, less than nine mil- 
lions are Christians—less than 3 per 
cent. In Thailand, less than 2 per cent 
of the population is Christian. 


@ THE GREAT MOHAMMEDAN WORLD, 
extending through Central and West- 
ern Asia, through Iran and Arabia and 
Pakistan, and, on the northern shores 
of Africa, through Egypt, Algeria, 
and Morocco, continues seemingly al- 
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most untouched by the impact of 
Christian missions. 


@ JAPAN is yet a power to be reck- 
oned with. The Japanese people today 
—disillusioned, frustrated, questioning 
—sense the need of a new way for- 
ward. 


Will it be the way of Christianity? 

Do Christians realize that one third 
of all the people in the world are al- 
ready engulfed in Communism? Com- 
munism is a fighting faith, It is steadily 
advancing. 

Christianity in great areas of Asia 
is being throttled. 


N THE FACE OF OUR SECULAR twen- 

tieth century civilization, tempestu- 
ous and spectacular, what can Chris- 
tians actually do to build a better 
world? 

Our minds go back to Christ. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, He spent the 
greater part of His ministry not in the 
building of churches or the organiza- 
tion of religious groups, but in mani- 
festing His love through the healing 
of stricken men and women, helping 
for love’s sake to meet sore need. 

Today in vast areas of Asia and 





ristianity 


Africa, men and women are suffering 
and dying in want and hunger. They 
lack the help which perhaps only we 
can give. 

Not long ago I was in South Korea. 
Never have I witnessed such stark 
and widespread human need. Men, 
women, and children lack elemental 
human necessities—shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, medicine. Thousands and thou- 
sands of refugees have had to flee with 
their families from their homes, 
stripped of all belongings and with no 
means of earning their livelihood. 

Countless thousands are living in 
boxes of houses, roughly constructed 
of cardboard, scraps of frayed tin and 
roofing, broken boards and refuse, 
without plumbing or windows or 
other necessaries, dirty, unkempt, un- 
sanitary, impossible. Disease and epi- 
demics wait around the corner. 

Some 100,000 orphans in South Ko- 
rea are homeless, with no one to care 
for them. They are on the streets, beg- 
ging or stealing. Their resulting moral 
future is ominous to contemplate. 

I wonder if Christianity ever before 
faced quite such a challenge of appal- 
ling human need. 























Throughout Asia and Africa and the 
Middle East are areas of heartbreaking 
need. In some of these, life expectancy 
at birth is only 32 years. One out of every 
three babies dies before its first birthday. 
Those suffering from malaria in Asia to- 
day equal the total population of the 
Western hemisphere, and every 
some 3,000,000 of these sufferers die. 


year 


The United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization reports that fully 
half the world’s people are still inade- 
quately housed, clothed, and nour- 
ished. 

The Mohammedan world is not 
meeting this tragic far-flung need. 
Neither is the Buddhist world. Neither 
are the Hindus. 

Is it not the clear duty of the Chris- 
tian Churches to lead the way? Should 
not the Christian Churches be work- 
ing even more powerfully along the 
lines which Christ taught 1900 years 
ago? 


"pews WORLD SERVICE, on behalf of 
the Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of you and me is doing 
just that. To peoples suffering and in 


sore distress, many of them uprooted 
and driven from their homes, Church 
World Service, in humility and love 
—and in tangible terms—is interpret- 
ing the Spirit of Christ. 

Government agents can minister to 
the body. But not to suffering souls. 
Here lies rare work for the Christian 
Churches, uniting many communions 
in a unique service. Such work de- 
serves our best support. 

Under the U. S. Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, our Government has made food 
commodities held in surplus stocks 
available for free distribution to needy 
peoples. Church World Services, seiz- 
ing upon this rare opportunity through 
its “Share-Our-Surplus” program, in 


Mr. Sayre, who wos for five years U. S. High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, has served 
more recently as the personal representative 
in Japan of the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church. To 
accept this appointment, he resigned as U. S. 
delegate on the United Nations’ Trusteeship 
Council with the rank of Ambassador. Thus, 
as diplomat and churchman, he speaks from 
firsthand knowledge of the spiritual and 
physical needs of those in other lands. 


1955 delivered to the hungry people of 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East and 
to Europe and South America some 
100,000,000 pounds, valued at over 
$35,000,000. 

Since November 1954, when the 
“SOS” program began, more than 9,- 
500,000 persons in countries all over 
the free world—mostly hungry chil- 
dren—have received at least one glass 
of milk every day through such vol- 
untary agency programs. 


f pws PROBLEM OF REFUGEES torments 
our modern world as never before. 
Nearly a million Arabs, living in tat- 
tered tents, caves or makeshift dwell- 
ings, haunt the Near East; some 600,- 
ooo refugees from Red China are gath- 
ered around Hong Kong; 900,000 are 
uprooted in Central Europe, their 
numbers increased daily by hundreds 
escaping from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; and in South Korea are hundreds 
of thousands more, fighting for life 
under the most pitiful conditions. 

To these countless refugees, up- 
rooted from their homes and all they 
love, Church World Service—in which 
35 communions and denominations co- 
operate—is bringing food and help. It 
is pushing forward in a program of 
resettlement of refugees in the United 
States. It is undertaking programs of 
relief and reconstruction in 29 areas 
in Asia and Europe. 

It is entirely through our individual 
help and support that Church World 
Service functions. If the Christians of 
America give it the assistance and fi- 
nancial help its asks, the world may 
gain a new understanding of what 
Christ’s love can mean against distress 
and disaster. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, and 
love; but the greatest of these is love.” 
God can build His Kingdom only 
with the help of human hands and 
hearts. He is waiting today in this 
challenging crisis of history for our 
help. END 
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This letter and her record of citizenship ac- 
tivities won for Miss Webster first place in 
Division A in the 1956 Christian Citizenship 
Award Contest sponsored by the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 











I Speak for 
Christian 
Citizenship 


By PAULINE C. WEBSTER 


Braintree, Massachusetts 


Please, Mr. Congressman! 
Will you listen to me? 
Will you hear my words? 
I have something to say. 
Who am I? 
I am a teen-ager. 
There are millions just like me! 
You see me everywhere. . . 
at the corner drug store—drinking a coke, 
in school assembly—saluting the flag, 
at the football game—scoring a touchdown, 
in the sick room—fighting back tears, 
at the super market—waiting on trade and 
in Sunday Services—bowing in prayer. 
Yes, you know me. 
I am a twentieth century edition of American youth 
and I speak for Christian citizenship. 
The-kind of citizenship that makes 
my home and your home, 
my community and your community, 
my country and your country 
the places we love. 
The kind of citizenship that makes me stop and 
realize—realize and be grateful. 
Grateful to every man who 
sailed on the Mayflower and 
built a colony, 
signed the Declaration of Independence and 
wrote the Constitution 
that we might have a country under God. 
The kind of citizenship that makes me look back and 
remember—remember and be thankful. 
Thankful to every pioneer who 
crossed a river or 
climbed a mountain, 
cleared a path or 
cut down a forest, 
blazed a trail 
for a new frontier 


that we might have communities in which to 
live, love and be happy. 
The kind of citizenship that makes me look at TO- 
DAY—look and be aware. 
Aware and mindful of 
the U. N. delegate as he strives for peace, 
the congressman as he introduces a new bill, 
the labor leader as he fights for his cause, 
the politician as he wrangles for lower taxes, 
the lawyer as he preserves justice, 
the doctor as he mends broken bodies and 
the minister as he builds faith 
that we may maintain our belief “that all men 
are created equal.” 
What does Christian citizenship mean to me—a 
teen-ager? 
It means a lot of things— 
things both big and small. 
It means a stand—a stand for Christ— 
being put on the spot. 
It means fighting—fighting against 
vandalism and juvenile crime, 
drinking and lawlessness, 
prejudices and discriminations 
so that we youth of today will be stronger for 
tomorrow. 
It means making decisions— 
asking myself questions. 
Questions like these— 
Am I to be my brother’s keeper? 
Do I respect the faith of my neighbor? 
Is social drinking the thing to do? 
Does a Christian carry arms? 
Do I mind the color of another man’s skin? 
Can I, a youth, fight Communism? 
Questions like these—and more. 
Christ challenged His disciples with a great com- 
mand. 
He said to them, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach... .” 
I hear this challenge—I hear it well! 
As a Christian I hear, as a Christian I accept— 
Accept it too, for 
that lad in the city and 
the one on the farm, 
the girl in the slums and 
the other across town; 
Accept it for the youth 
working at school or 
dreaming of marriage, 
planning a career or 
serving abroad, 
building a business or 
helnving at home 
knowing well that when I serve others I also 
serve myself. 
So, Mr. Congressman, 
I speak for Christian citizenship 
because... 
as a teen-ager I’ve been taught, 
as a citizen I understand and 
as a Christian I believe 
that “except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” 




















L AST FEBRUARY several Southern Presbyterians took part in the 

Churchmen’s Washington Seminar. The seminar is spon- 
sored each year by the Washington office of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. in co-operation with 
seventeen denominations, of which the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
is one. 

Theme of the seminar was: “Your Government and You,” the 
purpose: to acquaint churchmen with the processes of govern- 
ment at the top-level, and to discover the responsibilities of the 
Christian citizen in working toward a more Christian nation. 

Since enrollment is limited, an effort is made each year to have 
someone from each synod attend. In most cases delegates were 
appointed by the Synod’s Committee of Church Extension. 

Excerpts from statements made by those who attended give 
glimpses of the meaning of the experience for them. 

“One of the greatest values of the Washington Churchmen’s 
Seminar is the close intimate relationship into which this seminar 
brings high government officials and leaders of the Church who 
are concerned for the social well-being and the social progress of 
our nation as a whole. 

“These three days in Washington equal, or perhaps even surpass, 
the two years of political science that I took in college, for here 
one comes into firsthand contact with our governmental processes 
and the men who make those processes work. Here one 1s able to 
see how important public opinion is and how sensitive our public 
servants are to it. 

‘{ think that everyone in our group was impressed with the 
desire on the part of our leaders in government to hear the voice 
of the Church on many of the crucial issues that face us today. 
They want to know what everyone is thinking, to be sure, but 
especially do they want to know what serious-minded, intelligent, 
Christian leaders are thinking. Above all, I think, they want to 
know that those back home who are concerned are working to 
influence other people for what they believe to be right. . . . 


“— WAS DEEPLY IMPRESSED with the high quality of most of the 
men in top posts in Washington. One of my major impres- 
sions was this: our government has not lost its Christian antece- 








“The whole conference challenged the Church to a greater humanitarian concern.” 





dents. Many of the men I met in Wash- 
ington were men who had been elected 
because of their Christian character. They 
truly represent the religious type that 
people want in government today. 

“These men are not mouthing religious 
shibboleths, but running through their 
statements and their ideas is a deep Chris- 
tian concern and awareness of the role 
that the Church can play in the processes 
of good government.” 
—EDWIN W. ALBRIGHT, Chairman 

Church Extension Committee, 

Synod of Tennessee 


€@ As 1 wooK back upon the days 
spent in our nation’s capital, 
several things continue to push themselves 
into the forefront of my thinking. First 
is the always impressive idea that here is 
represented the leadership of the entire 
world, here decisions of world-wide 
significance are made. Two further im- 
pressions remain constant—one relating 
to the Church and the other to the State. 
“This Seminar, including churchmen 
from varied backgrounds, yet imposed a 
recognition of the basic unity of our 
Christian faith. Also there persists the 
idea that underneath the political crust 
of our government's life exists a faithful 
body of career men who, across the 
calendar of changing administrations, 
continue to do an outstanding job in 

their respective fields.” 
—MARION G. BRADWELL 

Covenant Church, 
Albany, Ga. 


ss praca ARE THE MAJOR impres- 
sions which stands out in my 
mind: 

(1) Christians should be vitally inter- 
ested in politics. This we heard from 
several of our government leaders both 
privately and publicly. By this, it is not 
meant that the Church should enter the 
political arena with its own candidates 
and platforms, as though it were a 
political party. It does mean, however, 
that Christians should be concerned with 
avhat kind of men become candidates, 
with the way ‘political campaigns are 
conducted, with how office holders con- 
duct themselves in office, and with poli- 
cies of government at all levels. 

(2) A renewed sense of thanksgiving 
for our nation. In spite of its faults, red 
tape, complexity, and the agonizing slow- 
ness with which democratic processes 
sometimes move, I had to breathe again 
a prayer of gratitude for our government, 
for the privileges and freedoms that we 
enjoy in this nation, and for the efforts 
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that sincere men do seem to be putting 
forth in behalf of world peace and 
friendship. Just the privilege of sitting 
down to talk with one’s congressmen, or 
hearing our State Department officials 
discuss foreign policy and then asking 
them questions, sometimes embarrassing 
questions, is something to consider thank- 
fully. 

(3) I was impressed, on the whole by 
the quality of men in our government 
that we were privileged to meet. I well 
imagine there are enough “politicians,” 
in the cheap sense of the word, in 
Washington, and those who submit all 
too readily to certain pressure groups. 
But for most of the individuals we met 
on the seminar, particularly those in the 
agencies of the State Department, I had 
a profound respect, both as to their com- 
petence and their sound moral attitude. I 
was struck, too, by what harried, busy 
lives they lead. It surprises me that they 
accomplish as much as they do under 
such heavy pressures and responsibilities. 

(4) As Christian citizens we should 
seriously consider doing the following 


things: 


% Keep ourselves in formed as to 
political candidates and issues nationally 
and locally. 


* Possibly become active in a political 
party locally. 


* Vote. 


% Not be hesitant in expressing our 
opinions (provided they are factual and 
intelligent) on national and state issues 
to our congressman, administrative offi- 
cials, local newspapers, and community 
groups. Public opinion, we were in- 
formed, carries a great deal of weight, 
and we are the public.” 

—GEORGE BARKER 
Glencliff Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


a | WAS IMPRESSED with the deep con- 
cern on the part of churchmen 
for matters pertaining to our government 
and the welfare of our people. In fact, 
other denominations seem to be giving 
far more thought to these matters than 
is our own. Representatives of the Lu- 
theran Churches seem to possess an un- 
usual amount of knowledge and deep 
concern for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the nations of the world. 

“It was my privilege to participate in 
the seminar on the refugee problem 
Leaders in the State Department brought 
to our attention the great need for help- 
ing these unfortunate people come to 
America. It appears, at the present time, 


that many who want to come will be 


unable to do so because of the lack of 
sponsors in this country. There again, I 
felt that others in the meeting were much 
better informed about this problem than 
I, because of the work of their denomin- 
ations in this field. 

“Such meetings help churchmen to un- 
derstand their government, and I believe 
our presence in Washington brought to 
the attention of many government offi- 
cials the thinking of the Church.” 

—SAMUEL M. INMAN 
Selwyn Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ae eo FACT THAT a number of differ- 
ent denominations were repre- 
sented and that delegates attended from 
Canada, London, India, and China as 
well as the United States, gave a sense 
of the unity of the Christian Church, lent 
variety to viewpoint and richness to the 
meetings. 

“The caliber of the leaders was ex- 
ceptional. One was impressed by the in- 
tegrity of those in high places in our 
government. 

“We were reminded that the God we 
believe in is the God who made heaven 
and earth and is interested in every 
phase of life everywhere. We were 
further reminded that Americans want 
a religious man in public life. The whole 
conference challenged the Church to a 
greater humanitarian concern.” 

—ALBERT B. LINK 
Gentilly Presbyterian Church 
New Orleans, La. 


ik m0 was a refreshing departure 
from the usual window-dressing 
approach as we got down to brass- 
tacks about our government. Many of 
those in high places said they felt it ex- 
tremely important for the Christian peo- 
ple of America to relate themselves more 
intimately to their government. Almost 
unanimously, we were urged, as individ- 
uals, to express our opinion on vital issues 
of the moment in regular, well thought- 
out letters to the appropriate people, both 
in the legislative and executive branches 
of government. 

““The Church and Church people 
should not be afraid of controversy and 
controversial issues,’ said one speaker, ‘but 
should honestly and constructively de- 
cide for themselves what ought to be 
done and then champion their cause, do- 
ing so always in a spirit of love and 
Christian tolerance.’ ” 

—PITSER M. LYONS Ill 
Colonial Heights Church 
Kingsport, Tenn. 























ee 





a BECAME CLEARER than ever before 
that individual social action is not 
enough to meet the complex problems 
of our time. As one of the speakers ex- 
pressed it: ‘Individual nibbling only puts 
ointment on the surface of the deep- 
seated sores. We must look below the 
surface and root out the causes.’ 

“It was pointed out that few present- 
day issues are purely moral, but almost 
any issue has moral aspects and therefore 
is of Christian concern. Calm and 
thoughtful discussion of controversial is- 
sues was advocated. One speaker said that 
too often people stop thinking and begin 
‘emoting, which does more harm than 
good. 

“The danger of self-complacency over 
a prosperity that ignores less privileged 
groups was emphasized. Christians have 
a corporate responsibility to work along 
with the government and the political 
parties. It is a job to be done together, 
if we would lift politics above selfish 
group interests to higher standards.” 

—MRS. F. R. CRAWFORD 
Farmville, Va. 


as ALL OF MY MINISTRY, I have never 
attended a conference or institute 
of any kind where, in a given number of 
days, I found as much of mental stimula- 
tion and enrichment for my mind as in 
these Churchmen’s Seminars. United 
States senators and congressmen, men 
from the State Department, and career 
men from many departments of our 
government talked with the delegates 
man-to-man. Journalists and newspaper 
men with international reputations spent 
hours in off-the-record sessions answer- 
ing questions with complete honesty and 
frankness as we followed our theme, 
‘Your Government and You.’ 

“Coming out of the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation, where the sessions 
were held, in immediate view of the 
Capitol, the Supreme Court Building, 
and the Library of Congress! . . . Surely, 
in these days, this is the center of our 
earth ...I have no reservations when I 
say the experience of attending the sem- 
inar was a thrilling one.” 

—Z. V. ROBERSON 

Raleigh Court Presbyterian Church, 
Roanoke, Va. 


are DEEP concern for constructive 
and positive leadership on the 
part of the Church in the area of racial 
tension was felt as a challenging force. 
This was equally evident in the formal 
meetings and in the informal denomina- 
tional and corridor conferences and 
colored the approach to almost every 
issue under consideration.” 
—MRS. ERNEST B. HUNTER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“a WAS ON MY way to the Church of 
the Reformation where our ses- 
sions were being held. Several times pre- 








viously I had passed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This time I 
decided to step inside the Court building 
to see the main Judicial Chamber. 

“As I approached the chamber, a tre- 
mendous feeling of awe and majesty 
overtook me. For a moment, I could only 
think of the sacredness that the atmos- 
phere of the chamber immediately im- 
parted. The inexplicable quietude and 
solemnity of this place was much like, 
methinks, the gate of heaven. 

“As I stood there watching and think- 
ing, I turned to my right and there be- 
side me was a fellow minister, a gentle- 
man with whom I had attended semi- 
nary and had not seen for a year or two. 
He too was standing in quiet and rever- 
ent humility, with an expression on his 
countenance which bespoke his feeling of 
the majesty of this judicial chamber. 

“We turned and said to each other: 
‘There is something sacred about this 
place which one cannot express.’ Yes, we 
were both aware of the events which had 
placed the United States Supreme Court 
before the eyes of the world. We were 
keenly aware of the many history-mak- 
ing decisions which had been handed 
down through the years in behalf of the 
general welfare of the people and of our 
nation. We knew, too, as members of the 
Court must have known that the present 
crises of our time necessitated a reinter- 
pretation of many of our basic judicial 
precepts to meet the needs of a growing 
democracy. But more than all this, there 
was something of which we were aware 
which was inexpressible—call it majestic, 
sacred, stately, holy, or what you will— 
we gave common assent to it as we 
walked together between the towering 





























columns of these judicial corridors to the 
sun-filled out-of-doors—for we were 
walking into a new day. 

“I knew and my friend must have 
known that what had happened in this 
chamber was not something which con- 
cerned one of us alone; it concerned 
every American citizen. And the democ- 
racy which we would seek to maintain 
was dependent upon our response in 
Christian faith to what the Supreme 
Court had unequivocally proclaimed. 

“I, a Negro from North Carolina, and 
my brother, white, from Missouri. Yet 
the feeling which neither of us could 
have explained seemed to find meaning- 
ful fulfilment as we had stood in the door 
of the chamber together, pausing in 
Christian reverence to grasp for one liv- 
ing moment a sense of what was vital 
here that our own motivations might be 
grasped by it.” 

—REV. PERCY A. CARTER, JR. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


vias! ATTEND these Churchmen’s Sem- 
inars does not make us as minis- 
ters, laymen or laywomen ‘experts’ in the 
affairs of government, but it does give 
us a better idea of the thinking of those 
in government and some ‘behind-the- 
scenes’ view of our government on 4a 
national level. Those who are in govern- 
ment have a big responsibility, and are 
often misunderstood back home. Theirs 
is not an easy task, but one impression I 
received was that there is a sincerity on 
the part of most government men and 
women.” 
—RAYMOND G. WICKERSHAM 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Fernandina Beach, Fla. 








By ROSA MILLER HOBBS 
JOYCE 


Selma, Alabama 


f ieee THE YEARS OUR FAMILY 
had managed to maintain a re- 
spectable minimum of spiritual 
activity. By dint of much frenzied 
hair-brushing, plait-braiding, and sock- 
matching we were able to present a 
decorous picture as the six of us 
marched into Sunday school at 9:30 
o’clock—or shortly thereafter. 

The two older girls, Marge and 
Ellen, stayed for church, proudly 
watching their father in the choir loft, 
while I took Hallie and Jack home 
and tried to restore order to the house. 

Again in the evening we made the 
brief pilgrimage, the children scatter- 
ing to their departments while the 
adults worshiped in the intimacy of 
the little chapel we had come to love. 
Then all assembled as families to talk, 
eat, and laugh together. 

During the week we reached feeble 
hands toward a link with the over-all 
design: bowing our heads for hurried 
mealtime blessings; reciting “Now I 
lay me” at 7:30 with the first bedtime 
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shift and “Our Father” with the sec- 
ond shift at nine. 

That’s how things stood until we 
passed through the experience of 
“Spiritual Enrichment Week” at our 
church. Other denominations may 
have their revival meetings and evan- 
gelistic services, but in the Presbyte- 
rian Church we have “Spiritual En- 
richment Week.” But whatever they 
may be called, such efforts have the 
same purpose and, ideally, the same 
result. Momentarily we are jolted out 
of the rut of day-to-day. If we are 
not awakened, at least we are dis- 
turbed in our sleeping. 

The biggest change brought about 
in our household was the inauguration 
of a regular period of family worship. 
On the evening of the final service of 
the week John and I arose with other 
members of the congregation to 
pledge ourselves to a daily time of 
Bible reading and prayer with the 
children. I do not know what the 
others felt, but I was filled with a 
warm surge of tenderness. Small form- 
less ideas, all sweet, swam just below 
the surface of consciousness. 


Survey editors highly recommend 
the reading of this winsome 
article about family worship. 


“A Cloak 


of Love” 


N™ DAY WE BROACHED the plan to 
the children. It appealed to the 
dramatic instinct all children seem to 
be born with; their response was 
clamorously enthusiastic. But there 
were certain misconceptions that had 
to be corrected before we could be- 
gin. 

Hallie, our extremely sociable five- 
year-old, immediately demanded that 
we make a list of those we would in- 
vite to our service. Her passion for 
the project cooled noticeably when 
we explained it was to be for family 
only. 

Then Jack, who at three has already 
achieved a legendary reputation for 
his bottomless capacity at the Sunday 
night suppers, asked about refresh- 
ments. To quote him baldly: 

“What are we gonna have to eat?” 

Undeterred by these irrelevancies 
we stumbled doggedly on. Ellen 
grabbed the initiative and proclaimed 
loudly: “I bid to be the one to read 
the Bible.” There followed a smug 
glance of triumph at Marge who, 
though obviously stung, elected for 
once not to make an issue of it. Things 




















were getting a bit out of hand, but we 
decided to swim with the tide. 

“Very well,” I said (a little coolly ) 
to Ellen. “You get the Bible and find 
the passage you want to read while 
I bathe Hallie and Jack and get them 
ready for bed. Then we can all gather 
in the living room to have our serv- 
ice.” 


B« THE TIME JACK AND HALLIE had 
emerged, rosy and shining, from 
the tub and been buttoned into their 
sleepers, Ellen had the stage set and 
was ready to summon her audience. 
To our astonishment we found our 
living room had been transformed 
into a cross between an old-time camp 
meeting and a school auditorium. 

The dining room chairs were at at- 
tention in two rows three-deep facing 
the coffe table. A floor lamp had been 
moved out toward the coffee table to 
the limit of a taut cord’s length. The 
rest of the room had been dramatic- 
ally darkened, and the floor lamp fo- 
cused on the low table where a speak- 
er’s glass of water stood next to the 
open Bible. 

When she had designated the seats 
for us to take, Ellen planted herself 
firmly within the cone of lamplight 
and began to read. Unfortunately she 
had spent more time on stage-man- 
aging than on searching out a Bible 
selection suitable to the occasion. 

She can skip along quite nimbly in 
her third-grade reader but was no 
match for the tongue-twisting Old 
Testament names she found confront- 
ing her in the “begat” chapter she 
had haplessly chosen. Manful gulps 
of water were of no help in expelling 
the unpronounceable words. After 
several agonizing minutes we put her 
out of her misery by suggesting it was 
time for prayers. 

Each of us took his turn at voicing 
a spontaneous prayer. 

Then, since it was still not quite 
time for bed, we yielded to the de- 
mand for songs. There was a minor 
flurry when we had to overrule Jack’s 
decision to accompany us on the pi- 
ano, but nothing untoward happened 
during the singing of “Jesus Loves 
Me,” “Onward Christian Soliders,” 
and “I Would Be a Sunbeam.” 

The trouble came as John and I 
stood up to signal the end of the serv- 
ice. Hallie burst into tears and accused 
us of singing everybody’s choice but 
hers. We sat down promptly to rem- 
edy the oversight while in a voice 


still jerky with leftover sobs she made 
her request for the current hit of the 
kindergarten crowd: “Oh, Dear, 


What Can the Matter Be?” 


jee [Is THE stoRY of the unpromis- 
ing inception of family worship at 
our house. We made the obvious 
changes that seemed indicated, and a 
flexible pattern emerged. What the 
service has come to mean to all of us 
is indescribable. John and I are learn- 
ing, not only from the Bible, but from 
our children. Almost nightly we are 
surprised by how much they assimil- 
ate of the story read. And there is a 
lesson for us in the prayers they make 
—such simple, unadorned prayers that 
rise so trustfully sure of an answer. 
How can we translate the feeling 
we share when the telephone calls 
Marge away and we hear her explain 
to one of her classmates with unem- 


barrassed simplicity, “I am sorry but 
we are having our Bible service now; 
Mil call you back in a few minutes.” 
Jr the warmth of the hidden laughter 
that lights our eves meeting over Hal- 
lie’s bowed head as she prays earn- 
estly, “God, help me grow up quick 
so I can marry a nice, handsome man, 
Amen.” 

The man of God whose counsel led 
us to try the experiment in family 
worship stressed the importance of it 
to the children. It would be a cloak 
of love, he said, which we could put 
around them to guard them through 
all their hours away from home. 

But he did not describe—perhaps 
no one can describe—the unexpected 
bonus in unity and harmony and hap- 
piness that has grown out of it to en- 
rich our relationships with each other, 
with our children, and with God. 

END 





Thirteen Steps to Joy 


The effectiveness of church worship is within the Christian. The act 
of worship is a personal matter. Every Christian needs to realize this; 
parents need to help children understand and prepare to make the church 
worship services more meaningful. The following suggestions have been 


found helpful: 


1. Go to the worship services with joyful anticipation of fellowship 


with God 


2. Be in your place before the service begins. (Latecomers have been 
named as the first hindrance to effective worship ) 
3. Enter the church in a spirit of quiet reverence; maintain that spirit 


until you have left the church 


4. Before the service begins fix your thoughts upon God—use as aids: 
the Bible, hymnbook, windows, symbols 

5. Refrain from all conversation the moment the prelude begins 

6. Join in the singing of the hymns—follow the words thoughtfully—all 
of us can make melody in our hearts unto God 


10. 


. Listen, when the Scripture is read; it is God speaking to your heart 
. Pray when prayer is offered, when there is silence, when you are 


concerned for any part of the service or any individual in the service, 
or when you find it difficult to follow the message 


. Listen prayerfully to the sermon—it was prepared for you—inspira- 


tion goes from the pew to the pulpit as well as from the pulpit to the 
pew 

Remember, the way you worship will affect others. There are often 
those who feel the spirit and catch the blaze of Christian fervor from 
those who are worshiping about them 


11. After the service, greet people cordially, but keep the voice subdued. 
. Leave the service to act immediately on what has been thought and 


felt; the Divine Presence goes with you to guide and empower as you 
move in obedience 


. He promised— 


“Go 


and lo, I am with you always.” 
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A red letter day 


By WILLIAM RULE, M.D. 


Lubondat, Africa 


: mn MONTH our Africa 
Mission established its newest institu- 
tion—a school for medical assistants, 
located at Lubondai. 

Such institutions as the J. Leighton 
Wilson Press, Morrison Bible School, 
Central School for Missionaries’ Chil- 
dren, L’Ecole de Moniteurs, and 
L’Ecole Secondaire have been serving 
the needs of the Mission as a whole. 
To them is now added this baby of 
the group, the Ecole Medicale Chre- 
tienne du Kasai. 

The Africa Mission has long recog- 
nized the need for such a school. In 
fact, an abortive effort was made 
several years ago to start it. An open- 
ing class was chosen and instruction 
was begun. But mission personnel had 
been so drastically effected by World 
War II that it was deemed impossible 
to carry the extra load at that time. 
The school was closed before it had 
completed its first year. 

Now, with three times the number 
of mission doctors, the time seems 
auspicious and plans have been care- 
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fully made so that the school may 
prosper and serve through the years. 

Prime reason for establishing the 
school is to train Christian medical as- 
sistants. How important it is that 
those ministering to the physical ills 
of their fellows be equipped spiritually 
as well as scientifically for the job. 
Equally important is their preparation 
and capacity to meet the spiritual 
needs of those whom they tend. 

Not all our graduates will remain to 
work in the mission hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. Some will be employed by 
the government. Some will work for 
the railroad or other private com- 
panies. We consider it a privilege to 
send mature and instructed Christians 
into these areas to witness and serve. 
Such provision on our part is all the 
more important in view of the diffi- 
culties Protestant boys encounter in 
entering government schools. There 
would be official denial of this charge, 
but it is a matter of record that the 
state school at Elisabethville has more 
or less regularly limited to 10 per cent 
the number of Protestants accepted 
each year in its entering class. 





Congo opens a 
new school for 
medical assistants 


Miss Longenecker conducts a class. @ The 
two dormitories of the ‘Ecole d‘Intirmiers.”’ 


A SECOND REASON for the 
existance of “EMCK” is to furnish 
capable medical assistance in our mis- 
sion hospitals. Through the years our 
training of medica] workers has been 
a sort of laissez-faire proposition. In 
the early days eligible applicants had 
hardly more than a year or so of 
schooling. Gradually, as standards 
rose, more elementary schooling was 
required and simple medical courses 
were given to the student nurses. 
Even today, most of the training is 
essentially on an apprenticeship basis. 

The time has come to make a 
serious effort to instruct these our 
helpers adequately. The effectiveness 
of our medical effort will be in direct 
proportion to their ability to carry 
an ever-increasing load. As we are 
able to turn over more to them, it 
will free missionary personnel to ap- 
ply itself in other branches of en- 
deavor that we have hitherto been un- 
able to undertake. 

A third raison d’etre of this institu- 
tion, on a mission-wide scale, is to 
foster the health education of the 
populace. We recognize that the pri- 
mary responsibility for a public health 
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program rests with the government, 
and it is doing an admirable job along 
this line. But our desire as a Mission 
is to work with them to the best of 
our ability toward raising the health 
status of the general population. 

More important than medical clinics 
or surgical ampitheaters is the educa- 
tion of the general public in health 
facts and principles, Such instruction 
from the missionary or the govern- 
ment agent alone will never reach the 
masses. It must come from the people 
of the land themselves, who, having 
learned the truth, pass it on to others. 

We envision these young men, care- 
fully grounded in the principles of 
disease and health and with a sincere 
Christian desire to serve others, as a 
nucleus of those who will go forth to 
overthrow the witch doctor and the 
superstitions of generations, and to 
establish in their place a new liberty 
of life born out of an intelligent un- 
derstanding of God’s revealed truths, 
both physical and spiritual. 


TO IMPLEMENT THIS PRO- 
GRAM, the Congo Mission last year 
chose Lubondai as the site for the 
new school and moved Drs. John 
Miller and William Rule there to es- 
tablish it. Margaret Liston was also 
assigned to teach nursing care and 
Mrs. Miller to oversee the laboratory 
work and to teach lab technique. 
With Nan Fulson already on hand as 
the clinical nurse, and with Dr. Hugh 
English assigned to cover the furlough 
absences of other doctors, the school 
is adequately staffed and should be 
able to go forward effectively. 

In January, 1954, the first class of 
thirteen students was chosen and in- 
struction begun. This first year was 
difficult for students and faculty alike. 
All courses had to be prepared from 
“scratch,” and all lectures except those 
in Bible are given in French. There 
are few textbooks available and a 
number of those that are are pro- 
hibitive in price. This meant extensive 
use must be made of mimeographed 
notes, and getting them into correct 
French is slow and tedious. 

Courses now being given to the be- 
ginning class include: anatomy and 
physiology, nursing care, entomology, 
general hygiene, government adminis- 
tration of the health service, Bible, 
and advanced classes in French and 
mathematics. 

The students are finding “higher 
education” no bed of roses. Three of 
them have already fallen by the way- 








Mufuta Jean, graduate ward nurse, notes 
some observations on patient's chart. 


side. Picking up a medical vocabulary 
is like studying a foreign language. 


IT DOESN’T come easy for 
the students to reason deductively. 
They have been taught to learn their 
lessons by rote, simply memorizing 
the answers. If a question is asked for 
which a specific answer has not al- 
ready been dictated verbatim, they 
are baffled. Consternation was written 
on their faces when they were told 
that they would attend lectures and 
be expected to take notes on what 
they heard. They had no idea what 
that meant! 

Yet in spite of these difficulties 
there are ten who are still hanging on, 
if somewhat grimly, and by the grace 
of God they are going to be the 
nucleus for a new standard of medical 
assistance in this land. Their morale is 
good and the faculty, too, is stimu- 
lated by the observation that it is not 
only teaching better medical practice 
and techniques, but more basically it 
is developing minds to think and rea- 
son in a vigorous and creative manner. 

Teaching and studying are not the 
only activities of this new school. Oh, 
no! The school had to be built, and 
to date this responsibility has also de- 
volved upon the faculty and stu- 
dents. The first crying need was for 
adequate housing for the student 
body. At present they are crowded 
into tumbled-down mud and stick 
huts in a most discouraging manner. 
The problem has been to build a 
building, for not more than $500, that 
would meet their need. 

As soon as the rains stopped last 
May a crew of workmen began mak- 


ing adobe bricks. A four-room dormi- 
tory capable of housing sixteen stu- 
dents has been run up, built with 
stone and cement foundation and 
aluminum roof. Foundations are in for 
a second building and these two 
should meet our needs for the next 
few years. The problems of adequate 
classroom and laboratory space and 
dining room and kitchen facilities 
have yet to be solved. 


NEW GROUND MusT_ be 
broken almost daily. Rules of con- 
duct, discipline, study, and general 
government of the school are being 
gradually drawn up, many of them 
not anticipated until the need arises. 
They will form a constitution and by- 
laws for governing the school in the 
future. Study periods with faculty 
supervision help teach the boys how 
to study. 

Miss Liston has been going through 
the vicissitudes of learning what Afri- 
can dishes the students particularly 
like (and dislike) and of drawing up 
a satisfactory rotating menu for their 
meals, There have been the problems 
contingent upon trying to provide the 
students with distinctive uniforms— 
the search for brass button and belts, 
insignia to sew on the breast pocket, 
caps. These matters and many others 
make each new day an adventure, and 
each evening sees us a little further 
along the road toward adequately es- 
tablishing a permanent and worth- 
while institution. 

At least once each week the stu- 
dents are quizzed on new material 
studied during the past seven days. 
During the year these quiz sessions 
have become increasingly advanced 
and searching in pointing up the 
cardinal medical truths and they indi- 
cate the progress that the boys are 
making. Once a week there is a semi- 
nar at which the students tell about 
the personal work they have done 
with patients and others with whom 
they come in contact. Each contact is 
considered by the whole class from 
the standpoint of how we can ap- 
proach the individual to win him to 
Christ. 

In these two weekly sessions we see 
the epitome of the hopes and ex- 
pectations of this new school: an in- 
stitution that will develop a new and 
higher standard of medical assistant, 
scientifically instructed and equipped, 
and that will send him forth, a vital 
and witnessing Christian, to the glory 
of God. END 








By CLIFFORD J. EARLE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OME 67,000,000 PEOPLE in America 
“~ use alcoholic beverages. This fig- 

ure represents about 60 per cent 
of the adult population. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of those who drink 
are only occasional users of alcohol; 
the rest drink regularly, and some of 
them drink excessively. Nearly 7,000,- 
ooo of the regular drinkers have run 
into difficulty through their drinking. 
About 4,000,000 of these people are 
alcoholics. 

It has been estimated that alcohol- 
ism appears in 8 per cent of America’s 
homes. In other words, one family in 
thirteen is directly affected by this 
disorder. Here, truly, is a measure of 
the problem of alcoholism in Ameri- 
can life. 


A Disorder 
An alcoholic drinks heavily because, 
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short of recovery based on total ab- 
stinence, he cannot do otherwise. He 
may wish to stop drinking, but he is 
driven by an unconquerable fear that 
without alcohol he could not exist. 

There are, broadly, two kinds of 
alcoholics: the habitually excessive 
drinker, who uses alcohol for the re- 
lief of underlying symptoms, and the 
“addictive drinker,” whose drinking 
gets out of control and becomes al- 
most obsessive. The common char- 
acteristic is that their drinking inter- 
feres with their normal living, impairs 
their health, or lowers their social 
standing. The condition is recognized 
as a disease, or, more properly, a dis- 
order requiring sympathetic and un- 
derstanding treatment. 

Not everyone who drinks heavily is 
an alcoholic. Some persons drink to 
excess because they are stupid or fool- 
ish, or because they seek the approval 
of those who look upon that kind of 





behavior with favor. Whatever the 
reason, they can stop drinking when 
they want to. 

Not so with the alcoholic. He is a 
person with an unmanageable desire 
for alcohol. He is incapable, by mere 
resolution, of achieving permanent so- 
briety. He is obsessed with the fear 
that without alcohol life would be im- 
possibly difficult. 


Symptoms 

For those near a person having 
trouble with alcohol, it is important to 
have a working knowledge of the 
identif ying marks of alcoholism. Three 
may be listed for brief review. 

1. The first is the loss of control in 
the drinking situation. When an alco- 
holic stays away from alcohol he has 
no difficulty, but when he takes a 
drink he is unable to limit himself to 
a moderate amount—for the time 
being, alcohol is the most important 
thing in his life. 

















2. A second mark is the progressive 
nature of the disorder. The affliction 
begins as a hardly noticeable devia- 
tion from customary social drinking. 
The symptoms become more and 
more obvious, increasing in severity 
from stage to stage. Then comes a 
long period of progressive deteriora- 
tion which involves every area of the 
victim’s life. The end is either insanity 
or death unless somewhere along the 
line the affliction is treated and ar- 
rested. _ 

3. A third mark has to do with the 
motivation for drinking. The alcoholic 
finds that alcohol makes life seem 
simpler and easier. It gives him tem- 
porary relief from the burden of his 
problems, although it really makes 
life more difficult. This he ignores, 
however, as he relies on alcohol 
creasingly to ease his discomfort and 
tension. 

Certain clear evidences of an alco- 
holic’s condition often appear to mem- 
bers of his family and others in a posi- 
tion to observe him closely. For one 
thing, an alcoholic is usually worried 
about his drinking. He cannot help 
seeing that he is different from other 
drinkers in the way he needs and uses 
alcohol. He insists that he is all right, 
but he knows that something is wrong. 

His anxiety often prompts him to 
try to limit his drinking—by changing 
his drinking pattern, by switching 
drinks, by temporarily “going on the 
wagon.” 

Also, it may be observed that his 
drinking, in time, interferes with his 
eating. He is more interested in alco- 
hol than in food. His appetite all but 
disappears because alcohol, with its 
high calorific content, meets most of 
the immediate energy needs of the 
body. Failure to eat right deprives the 
body of many foods essential to 
health, and leads to a variety of nu- 
tritional disorders. 

It should be clear that an alcoholic 
is suffering from a disturbance that is 
deep-seated and real. His drinking is 
pathological. Before the onset of al- 
coholism, he may drink for a variety 
of personal and social reasons. But all 
of these “reasons” become completely 
unimportant when the symptoms of 
alcoholism begin to take over. 

From that point on, he is obsessed 
with the notion that he needs alcohol 
in order to be “normal.” Alcohol be- 
comes the most important thing in life. 
In time he lives to drink, and drinks 
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. » » An alcoholic’s behavior is 
often so exasperating that the peo- 
ple around him are strongly 
tempted to react hastily and im- 
pulsively in ways that are decid- 
edly not helpful. It takes grace 
and patience not to do the wrong 
things. Here are some suggestions 
about what not to do.” 
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to live. One must observe an alcoholic 
when he is try ing to break away from 
drinking to understand the utter des- 
peration of his crav ing for alcohol. 


What Not to Do 


Recovered alcoholics often talk dis- 
paragingly about the “home treat- 
ment” they received in the years when 
their alcoholism was active. They have 
dismal recollections of the fumbling 
efforts of their desperate and harassed 
families to help them. 

To be sure, an alcoholic’s behavior 
is often so exasperating that the peo- 
ple around him are strongly tempted 
to react hastily and impulsively in 
ways that are decidedly unhelpful. It 
takes grace and patience not to do the 
wrong things. Here are some sugges- 
tions about what ot to do. 

1. Those who are in a position to 
influence an alcoholic should never 
belittle or embarrass him for his in- 
ability to control his drinking. 

2. One should never scold, entreat, 
or threaten an alcoholic for his drink- 
ing 

3. One should avoid calling an out- 
sider to remonstrate with an alcoholic. 

4. It is usually futile for a family to 
tamper with the liquor stock of an 
alcoholic member of the household. 

. Sometimes a family may try to 
bile an alcoholic by asking his friends 
never to serve liquor. The intention 
may be perfectly good, but the end is 
often far worse than the beginning. 

6. In trying to help an alcoholic one 
should never appear to encourage him 
in his drinking. 

7. Under no circumstances should 
one employ medicinal remedies of the 
“home cure” variety in helping an al- 
coholic to achieve sobriety. 


Positive Steps 


Now let us turn to some of the 
positive steps that may be taken by 


the members of a family in which al- 
coholism appears. 


1. Information about alcoholism is 
a prerequisite for anyone who tries to 
do something with or for an alcoholic. 

AA groups are within easy reach of 
most people who wish to know how 
the problem appears from the inside. 
No matter how much a person will 
have read about alcoholism he will 
learn a great deal by listening to re- 
covered alcoholics tell their stories in 
AA meetings. 


2. Another prerequisite, along with 
information, is a positive attitude to- 
ward the alcoholic. It is extremely im- 
portant for anyone in a position to 
help to think of him as being ill, and 
to deal with him accordingly. 


3. Often, one of the most important 
services a person can render in helping 
an alcoholic is to bring everybody 
who is close to him to a sympathetic 
understanding of his problems and his 
needs. Their influence in the situation 
is sometimes a large factor determin- 
ing the outcome. 

Special pains should be taken to 
help the children of an alcoholic to see 
the situation in a large and true per- 
spective. It is of great importance for 
them to understand that the one whose 
drinking has brought unhappiness to 
the family circle is a victim of an in- 
sidious disorder from which he can 
and probably will recover. For their 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of 
the ailing parent, they should be made 
to see that their attitudes may be a 
vital factor in his recovery. 


4. Literature about alcoholism can 
be used to help an alcoholic to recog- 
nize his condition and acknowledge 
his need of help. Books and pamphlets 
published or recommended by Alco- 
holics Anonymous are usually ‘suitable 
for this purpose. 


5. It is of great importance for a 
person who is close to an alcoholic to 
know when and how to call in outside 
help in the person of a-minister, a 
trusted family friend, or a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Care should 
be taken, of course, in selecting a 
counselor who knows about alcohol- 
ism and how alcoholics should be 
treated, who is sympathetic and un- 
derstanding in his relations to the 
afflicted person, and who is interested 
enough to give his case the time it 
requires. 
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For These We Would JTay 


EVERY CHRISTIAN is God’s instrument for doing things that are 
creative—for bringing into visibility things that have not been seen, 
or for transforming things that are. 

“Faith is the assurance of the things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not seen. For by it the men of old received divine approval. 
By faith we understand that the world is created by the word of 
God so that what is seen is made out of things which do not appear.” 


(Hebrews 11:1) 


“Got any rivers that cannot be crossed? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
God specializes on the w holly impossible, 
Doing what no other can do.” 


So Let Us Pray 

THANKING Gop for our country, His blessings upon our land, the 
trust He places in us, appointing us to a place of leadership and in- 
fluence among the nations of the world. 

For our President, our Congressmen, our state and city officials, 


for all who make up this nation. 


CONFESSING OUR SINS OF GREED, Of selfishness, of indulgence, and of 
indifference to others and to the divine order. 


Asking for— 

B THE CHURCH PEOPLE of America to be Christian in every rela- 
tionship and convincing witnesses to the power of God by their way 
of life. 


P THE peopte of our Presbyterian Church, U. S. to be enthusiastic 
for the work of Christ and faithful to His program through the 
Church. 


> THE EXPERIENCE OF ADULTS and youth in summer conferences, 
training schools, camps to strengthen the life, to kindle anew the fires 
of faith, to direct our activities in creative service that will meet some 
of the physical, mental, and spiritual needs of people. 


P THE MIGHTY WORKING OF GOD’s SPIRIT, through minister and 
people alike, with those who are outside of the Church and yet long 
for fellowship, with those who are indifferent to the Church and 
tempted by the ways of the world. 


B A GROWING SENSE OF OUR ONENESS in Christ that there may be a 
more convincing witness to Christ beginning where we are and en- 
circling the globe. 








6. Occasionally it is necessary for a 
person to take drastic action that may 
seem to be entirely negative in char- 
acter. The wife of an alcoholic, for 
example, may have to call the police to 
protect herself and the children when 
her husband is abvsively and danger- 
ously drunk. Or the home situation 
may become so impossibly difficult 
that she finds it necessary to leave him 
temporarily. A man may be forced to 
place his alcoholic w ife in a sanator- 
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ium in order to be free to carry on his 
business. 

7. When an alcoholic begins to 
show an interest in getting on top of 
his problem, he should be encouraged 
to take the initiative. 

The steps an alcoholic is encouraged 
to take as he seeks sobriety may in- 
clude the following: 

a. HE SHOULD piscuss his problem 
with someone qualified to counsel 
with alcoholics, perhaps a minister or 





a member of AA with whom the fam- 
ily has already been in touch. 

b. HE SHOULD SEEK competent medi- 
cal help where this seems to be in 
order. A period of hospitalization may 
be required. Many alcoholics need 
treatment for deficiency disorders re- 
lated to prolonged excessive drinking. 

Cc. HE SHOULD MAKE CONTACT with 
Alcoholics Anonymous, as the most 
useful agency working in the field of 
alcoholic rehabilitation. For most al- 
cohol addicts, the Twelve Steps of 
AA are a sure road to recovery. 

d. IF IT sEEMs to be necessary, he 
should seek the help of a competent 
psychiatrist or psychiatric counselor. 

€. IN DUE TIME he should be encour- 
aged to attend services in his church 
and to take full part in church-cen- 
tered service and social activity. 


8. Sometimes those who are close 
to an alcoholic must be cautioned 
against resenting the part that others 
play in restoring him to sobriety. 

The wives-of alcoholics are tempted 
to another kind of resentment in a 
period when their husbands have 
achieved sobriety. 

Do not expect an alcoholic to im- 
prove or recover quickly. Sometimes 
years pass, and patience is tried to the 
extreme, before the longed-for break 
comes. The alcoholic sufferer may be 
dry for months and suddenly go on a 
drinking spree. Relapses are tragic and 
serious, but they do not mean that the 
sufferer will not recover. 

Sometimes a “slip” is useful when 
it really convinces the alcoholic that 
he never again can touch alcohol. Bear 
with the alcoholic in his long struggle 
toward sobriety. Your help and en- 
couragement mean more to him than 
he will ever be able to say, and his 
heart overflows with gratitude. END 


Copyright. Westminster Press. Used by per- 
mission. 


Sees 70,000 Suburban 
Churches Needed 


NEW yorK—At least 70,000 new 
suburban churches may have to be 
built in the next 20 years as a result 
of the increasing population shift, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel. 

The Bulletin cited estimates that the 
suburban population, which now 
stands at 45,100,000, will reach 83,400,- 
000 by 1975. 


























By W. EDWIN HEMPHILL 


Richmond, Virginia 


HUNDRED CANNON ABOARD WAR- 
A sHips of His Majesty, King 

George III of Great Britain, 
celebrated New Year’s Day in 1776 
by bombarding Norfolk, the metro- 
polis of colonial Virginia. Arson and 
pillaging followed. In reprisal against 
the Toryism of the community, and 
in order to deprive the enemy of the 
best natural harbor on the Atlantic 
seaboard, patriots completed the al- 
most total destruction the British had 
begun. 

Half a year before the thirteen colo- 
nies declared independence and began 
to unite to win it, the Old Domin- 
ion’s largest community paid an even 
heavier price for independence than 
most others would be destined to pay. 

About 160 miles to the west of Nor- 


folk that same day—January 1, 1776— 
a constructive, more lasting event took 
place. In the Piedmont countryside 
of Prince Edward County, which had 
been named for one of King George’s 
relatives, five Presbyterian teachers 
met their first classes of eager, appre- 
ciative students. Quietly but deter- 
minedly did Hampden-Sydney Acad- 
emy begin a work more revolutionary 
in its effects than was the command 
of the royal Governor who ordered 
the firing of naval artillery into the 
heart of downtown Norfolk. 

During the new school’s first session 
the enrollment reached 110. Since 
then tens of thousands of alumni have 
carried the influence of the Christian 
education begun at Hampden-Sydney 
into every walk of life, into every 
corner of the world. 








Cave sees PRESBYTERIANS had mi- 
grated during the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century from Penn- 
sylvania into the Valley of Virginia. 
Some of their irresistible tide spilled 
southeastward over the Blue Ridge 
Mountains into Southside Virginia. 

By 1775 the Presbyterian family in 
the Anglican colony was large enough 
to permit Samuel Davies and five 
other ministers to organize the Pres- 
bytery of Hanover, the first south of 
the Potomac. The new presbytery in- 
cluded four congregations in the 
Southside. 

Davies left Virginia to succeed 
Jonathan Edwards as president of the 
College of New Jersey (later known 
as Princeton University). For some 
years the presbytery Davies had left 
behind supported that institution. 

But the men of Hanover began as 
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Hampden-Sydney College, the most venerable of our 
Church’s institutions of higher learning, makes Christianity 


early as 1771 to consider officially the 
“Expediency of erecting a Seminary 
of Learning somewhere within the 
bounds of this Presbytery.” By Feb- 
ruary, 1775, more than f 1,300—a 
large sum indeed—had been sub- 
scribed for its support. A native Scot’s 
gift of a hundred acres of land at the 
present site was accepted to become 
its campus. 

More than a fourth of the original 
gifts of money was appropriated by 
the presbytery for “such books and 
Mathematical and Philosophical Ap- 
paratus as are more immediately neces- 
sary.” And Rev. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith—a member of the presbytery, 
a graduate of Princeton, and a son-in- 
law of its president, John Wither- 
spoon—was elected to guide the de- 
velopment of the intended college. 


| Kgees IN THE SAME YEAR the South- 
side Presbyterians’ dream of “an 
Academy in Prince Edward County 
where we trust every necessary Branch 
of human Literature will be taught on 
the most catholic Plan” was given two 
significant names. 

The last of Virginia’s royal Gover- 
nors was already in arms against the 
colony; men’s thoughts were of their 
rights, their freedom. The founders 
adopted as the patron saints of their 
nascent school two champions of vital 
rights who had struggled in seven- 
teenth-century England: John Hamp- 
den, statesman, defender of civil free- 
dom during the reign of Charles I, and 
martyr in the cause of human liberty; 
Algernon Sydney, political theorist, 
defender of religious freedom during 
the reign of Charles II, and martyr in 
the cause of human liberty. 

Freedom! The new institution was 
shot through with it. Worship was to 
be “carried on Evening and Morning 
in the Presbyterian way, yet on the 
other Hand, all possible care shall be 
taken that no undue Influence be used 

. . to Byas the judgment” of any 
student. Each was to be completely 
free to “enjoy his own religious Senti- 
ments, and be at Liberty to attend 
that mode of public Worship, that 
either Custom or Conscience makes 
most agreeable” to him. 
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the core of its curriculum. 


The curriculum was to be “liberal,” 
in the tradition of “the College of 
New Jersey, save that a more par- 
ticular attention shall be paid to the 
cultivation of the English language 
than is usually done in places of public 
education.” 

And among the trustees of this 
Presbyterian-founded school when it 
opened were more Anglicans than 
Presbyterians. Two of the representa- 
tives of the established church were 
Patrick Henry and James Madison. 
The latter, who continued to serve 
even after he had become president 
of the United States more than 30 
years later, was a Princeton graduate 
of 1771. He was yet another unit in 
the two-way traffic that made Hamp- 
den-Sydney the Princeton of the 
South. 

When the war for Independence 
had been won, the Virginia institution 
obtained in 1783 a charter as Hamp- 
den-Sydney College and thus cor- 
rected the misnomer that had desig- 
nated it an Academy. 

But the presbytery did not seek and 
was not granted ownership of the 
property and control of the govern- 
ing board. Until hard times over- 
whelmed the college in 1919, it re- 
mained officially independent of the 
Church. Then the Synod of Virginia 
responded to its appeal, assumed its 
assets and liabilities, began to elect its 
trustees. This responsibility for Chris- 
tian higher education continues to 
the present day. 


fe CONTINUOUS INTERPLAY between 
Hampden-Sydney College and our 
Church has been of incalculable bene- 
fit to each from the first. Presbyterian 
ministers such as Drury Lacy, Archi- 
bald Alexander, and Moses Hoge, 
guided the college until 1820. 

Then for fifteen formative years an 
Episcopal layman and alumnus of 
Dartmouth was at the helm. Down 
South for his health, Jonathan P. 
Cushing had been steered to Hamp- 
den-Sy dney by the synod’s outstand- 
ing leader, John Holt Rice. Through 
half of the same fifteen years Dr. 
Rice labored on an adjoining campus 
as the president and pioneer builder 


of Union Theological Seminary. In 
Cushing’s kitchen he met his first 
classes. 

Until 1898, when the Seminary 
moved to Richmond, its personnel— 
theologians and educational statesmen 
like Benjamin Mosby Smith, Robert 
Lewis Dabney, and Walter W. Moore 
—were members of the Hampden- 
Sydney family. 

Deep in rural Prince Edward 
County lay one of Uncle Sam’s most 
influential intellectual centers. 

The College Presbyterian Church 
and its predecessor date from 1819. 
Benjamin Holt Rice, brother of the 
Seminary president, was an early 
pastor at Hampden-Sydney; the late 
W. Mcllwaine Thompson left that 
pastorate recently to join the Semin- 
ary’s faculty in Richmond; and this 
year, as if to reaffirm and to complete 
the cycle, President Emeritus Ben- 
jamin Rice Lacy, Jr., has gone from 
the Seminary in Richmond to Hamp- 
den-Sydney to become the church’s 
pastor and the college’s chaplain. 

Through all the years the college 
has experienced every vicissitude of 
the changing times. The cost of board 
and room increased from the equiva- 
lent of about $24 per year in 1776 to 
about $100 in 1830, and to about $480 
in 1956. 

Enrollment reached a maximum of 
about 150 before 1860, sank to 30 in 
1865, climbed to 150 again about 1890, 
sank to 88 in 1919, reached 300 by 
1930, and has recently been limited by 
available facilities to about 350. 

Through thick and thin the vener- 
able institution has had, however, true 
teachers—educators of state-wide and 
national renown, like James Marsh, 
John William Draper, Francis H. 
Smith, Socrates Maupin, Charles S. 
Venable, Benjamin S. Ewell, Alfred 
J. Morrison, John Hampden. Cham- 
berlayne Bagby, William H. Whiting, 
and D. Maurice Allan. 


M= ASSOCIATED WITH HAMPDEN- 
SYDNEY have founded or revived 
eighteen other institutions of learning, 
scattered from New York to Texas. 
With Presbyterian’s characteristic 
zeal for education, (See page 45) 
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made available in 207 languages or dialects, a 
complete New Testament in 265 more, and one 
or more books of the Bible in 620 other languages—a 
total of 1,092 languages and dialects. 

Behind this stupendous achievement stands the 
American Bible Society, “the Churches’ agency for 
world-wide distribution of the Bible.” 

Our Church, as one of 55 supporting denomina- 
tions, makes its gift through the GENERAL FUND. Thus 
by including the General Fund in the benevolence 
budget, local Presbyterian churches had a share in 
distributing more than 15 million Bibles, Testaments 
and portions of Scripture at home and abroad during 
1954. 

The singular importance of this effort can be seen 
from a statement in the Society’s annual report to its 
Advisory Council, as follows: 

“The Book we have here . . . is the textbook of 
Christianity. . . . Possession of the Book is basic in 
the work of each Church. A man can have a Bible 
and not read it, but he cannot read it unless he first 
has a copy in his own language.” Thus the purpose 
of the Society is to get the Word of God into the 
hands of all people, without note and comment, in a 
language they can read. 

Limiting its efforts in this way, the Society does 
not set out to teach, or to engage in evangelistic 
work, or to organize churches. The phrase “without 
note and comment” means that it makes no effort to 
expound the Bible, though its colporteurs or salesmen 
must often testify to its value before they are able to 
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make a sale. Nor is the Society committed to any 
sectarian interpretation of the Bible. 

As the agent of 55 different denominations, its sole 
role is to make the Scriptures available. The churches 
do the rest. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, the Bible is not 
printed on a commercial basis in most parts of the 
world. Outside Great Britain, the British Dominions, 
Western Europe, and the U. S., you could not buy 
a Bible were it not for the work of the Bible societies. 

It is therefore literally true to say that the world 
depends on us who support the American Bible So- 
ciety to provide them with the Word. 


HAT SPECIFICALLY DOES THE BIBLE Society do? Its 
W functions might be grouped under four head- 
ings: translation, publication, distribution, and pro- 
motion. 

Not only does the Society give counsel to trans- 
lators, but it supervises much of the work and con- 
tributes toward the expense of translating. Revision 
of existing versions is also important to bring the 
grammar and vocabulary up to date. 

In 1955, eight new languages were added to the 
list of languages in which the Scriptures are avail- 
able. Bible portions were published for the first time 
by ABS in three Mexican dialects (Chinantec, Chon- 
tal, and Otomi), the Philippines dialect, Tiruray, and 
the Guatemalan Indian language, Tzutujil. Other so- 
cieties published portions in languages of New 
Guinea, French West Africa, and Portuguese West 
Africa. (See page 43) 
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Why This Shortage 





By R. GRAHAM WHITE 


Secretary, Assembly’s Committee on the 
Minister and His Work 


AVE YOU EVER ASKED yourself 
H what would happen if, without 

warning, the pastors of all our 
churches should be removed? It is not 
likely to happen. However, in the 
course of human events very few of 
our present-day pastors will be in ac- 
tive service on January 1, 2000. That 
sounds like a long time but it is only 
44 years away. 

If we wait until the year 2000 to 
solve the riddle of where our minis- 
ters will come from, we will be more 
stupid than the foolish virgins. During 
these years we must be challenging 
constantly the sons of our homes, the 
boys in our churches, and the young 
men in colleges and universities to the 
intangible rewards which come to 
those who enter the ministry of the 
Christian Church. 

It will be many years before the 
very young will be ready to enter the 
ministry. Those who are teen-agers 
today will be ready within the next 
seven to fifteen years. The young men 
pursuing their education beyond the 
high school level will be ready within 
the next seven years. 

We dare not wait, however, until 
the formal education of these young 
men has been completed before laying 
the challenge upon their hearts. Delay 
will result in our losing many of them 
to other vocations. 

In many respects the ministry is 
quite different from what it was 50 or 
more years ago. It has changed greatly 
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even within the past 25 years. In ad- 
dition to the responsibilities of preach- 
ing and pastoral care, the modern 
pastor has had laid upon him greater 
responsibilities in the area of church 
administration. 

We hear much of the 4o-hour week. 
But most ministers work at least 60 
hours per week. It is imperative that 
they study constantly in order to keep 
in advance of the thinking of their 
people. They must be on call 24 hours 
a day because when people face diffi- 
culties, distress and heartaches, they 
cannot wait upon the convenience of 
their pastor. The ministry is one of 


(a) Total Population of Area Served by 


the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

(b) Total Membership, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

(c) Total Churches, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

(d) Ministers, Serving as Pastors, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


the most demanding of all occupations 
because it is concerned with people 
and their relationship to God. 


A SPIRITUAL FRONTIER always has 
confronted mankind, and it is 
more colossal today than ever be- 
fore. We are troubled by perplexing 
sociological and economic problems, 
many of which stem from our spiritual 
depravity. There is a real danger that 
we could become so involved with 
the problems as to lose sight of the 
true meaning of the Christian faith. 


Like the small boy who went to the 
circus, we may become so interested 
in the side shows that we miss the 
main event under the big top. 

The Christian minister is the one 
who calls us back week by week to 
the main issues of life. It is essential, 
therefore, that he be a man of excep- 
tional abilities and unswerving faith. 

Recent population changes within 
the area served by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. make the problem of 
ministerial supply even more pressing 
than perhaps most of us realize. Con- 
sider the following figures, for in- 
stance: 


1940 1950 1955 
45,183,060 50,833,656 53,885,000 
532,177 675,489 807,624 
36487 3,647 3,852 
1,680 1,789 2,375 


Certain conclusions are inevitable. 

(a) During the fifteen years which 
ended in 1955 the increase in popula- 
tion was 8,701,940, or 19.2 percent. It 
is estimated that within the next 20 
years the total population of the na- 
tion will increase by 24.2 per cent. If 
this percentage holds true for the area 
served by our Church, the total pop- 
ulation of the Southland by 1975 will 
be 66,928,896. 

In recent years, however, the South 
has been growing at a more rapid rate 
than the country as a whole. Should 
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this obtain during the next twenty 
years, the total population would be 
more than 67 million. 

What challenge is there to us in the 
above figures? It is estimated that 94, 
800,000 people in this country are 
church members. This represents 60.3 
per cent of our people. It also means 
there are approximately 23 million 
unchurched people in the South. 
What is our attitude toward them? 

As industries are established, new 
communities appear. We should move 
in with the first van. Here is the chal- 
lenge which confronts the minister 
with a pioneering spirit. 

Many churches which may have 
humble beginnings are due to mush- 
room in size and influence. The de- 
gree to which they grow will be gov- 
erned in large measure by the leader- 
ship offered by the ministers who will 
serve them. 

(b) While the population in our 
Southland was increasing by 19.2 per 
cent, the membership of our Church 
increased by 51.8 per cent. This is a 
record which gives us cause for pride. 
It answers in part the question asked 
in the paragraph above, but only in 
part. Perhaps someone asks, What 
more can we do? 

Twenty-three million people loom 
as a large question mark before us. We 
must be aware that these are people 
and not cold population figures. We 
must create, therefore, every possible 
avenue of approach to them. 

Some of these folks live in our 
homes. Some live next door, or in the 
same block, or just down the street. 
Others live in the next county or the 


next state. Doubtless we rub shoulders 
with a lot of them in the course of a 
busy week. Who knows, some of these 
people may be looking directly at us 
and hoping we will lead them to 
Christ? 

As our evangelistic efforts continue 
and some of them are won for Christ 
—through us individually and through 
the efforts of our denomination—it is 
imperative that we have more pastors 
to minister to them. 

At our present rate of growth, we 
shall have more than a million mem- 
bers before the year 2000. In fact, we 
shall have reached this total in about 
eight more years. 

(c) There has been a net increase 
of 365 in the number of churches dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. In the last 
five years we have established 285 
new churches. The FORWARD WITH 
CHRIST program challenges us to es- 
tablish 208 additional churches by 
December 31, 1957. 






Each new church is a potential pul- 
pit needing the services of a minister. 

We have been thinking about new 
churches, but what about those al- 
ready established? Ours is a denomi- 
nation of small churches although 
we may be moving in the direction of 
larger churches. The table on next 
page shows membership figures for 
the past fifteen years. 

In the first place, note the number 
of churches which have moved from 
one group to the next. For example, 
there are 298 fewer churches in the 1- 
49 member group than in 1940. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years we dissolved 
a total of 317 churches and doubtless 
some of them were in this group. It is 
presumed a large number in this group 
moved into the 50-99 member bracket. 

What about the small church and 
its future? This is a question to which 
Presbyteries and others are giving con- 
siderable attention. Prior to World 
War II it was customary to group 
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four or more churches into a field 
served by one pastor. During the years 
since then there have been a great 
many subdivisions of these many- 
church fields into two-church fields. 
A large number of these churches 
have come to self-support in one- 
church fields. 

One result has been the need for 
more pastors to serve these fields and 
churches. 

Occasionally lists are published giv- 
ing the names of pastorless churches 
within our denomination. Such lists 
are misleading. On practically any 
date there would be from 600 to goo 
pastorless churches, which would in- 
cline us to conclude that at least 600 
more pastors are needed. 

A study of the individual churches, 
however, would reveal a large num- 
ber of them have less than 100 mem- 
bers each. Obviously many are 
grouped into fields. This changes the 
picture considerably, and any pub- 
lished lists should show these facts. 

But what about the small church 
and its future in our pattern? Perhaps 
ministers for these churches could be 
obtained (1) if some churches would 
be willing to merge with other nearby 
churches, thus creating a church 
which could challenge a minister, (2) 
if there were regroupings, thus form- 
ing new fields which could more ade- 
quately provide for a minister, or (3) 
if more of these churches were to 
enter into larger parish plans. 

If these suggestions were followed. 
it is quite possible the shortage of 
ministers would become even more 
acute, because then we would have 
churches and fields which would need 
ministers as soon as they could be 
procured. 

In 1940 there were 203 churches 
with over 500 members in our de- 
nomination, but the number increased 
to 388 by 1955. It is impossible for 
one minister adequately to serve a 
church with 1,000 or more members. 
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Actually when a church has grown 
to 750 members it should begin to 
think seriously either (1) in terms of 
an assistant or associate minister to 
assist the pastor, or (2) in terms of 
colonizing by starting new churches 
in the suburbs. The net result in either 
case would be a need for more minis- 
ters. 


| i WOULD BE A MISTAKE TO address 
ourselves only to the expansion of 
our Church in the homeland. Rev. C. 
Darby Fulton, executive secretary of 
our Board of World Missions, in a 
recent letter stated: “The total popu- 
lation for which our Church is con- 
sidered responsible in our foreign 
fields is estimated at 40,000,000. It is 
likely that the figure is actually a bit 
higher now, but it is impossible, of 
course, to get anything like an accu- 
rate census of these areas. This figure 
does not refer to the total population 
of the countries, but has reference 
only to that part of each country 
which is assigned to our Church as its 
special responsibility.” 

Look again. The total population of 
these foreign fields is only a little less 
than the population of our area of the 
United States. What does that mean 
to us? 

During the past ten years we have 
commissioned only 81 ordained minis- 
ters aS missionaries. It sounds like we 
have been content to stop the flood by 
placing a hand in the hole cf the dyke. 

There is urgent need by Christian 


foreign missions both for greater fi- 
nancial support and for more man- 
power. If we take our faith seriously 
we never should compel our Board 
of World Missions to tell ministers 
who would represent us on the far- 
flung frontiers of the world, and who 
are able to meet the requirements in 
health and training, that we are un- 
able to finance them. 

If we are willing to challenge our 
ministers for foreign service, it means 
more than giving lip service. We must 
be real partners in the enterprise. The 
Lord has blessed the Church in Amer- 
ica abundantly. “. . . to whom much 
is given of him will much be re- 
quired.” 

(d) Note the increase in the num- 
ber of ministers serving as pastors 
now compared with 1940. It is equiva- 
lent to about 41.2 per cent. In 1940 
we averaged one pastor for every 317 
members. In 1955 the average was one 
pastor for every 340 members. We can 
only conclude that a larger burden 
today is being laid on our pastors. If 
this is true it means an enlarged chal- 
lenge confronts our ministers. 

During the past fifteen years the 
enrollment in our seminaries has in- 
creased to such an extent that they 
literally are bulging at the seams. 
Each year every seminary has to ask 
itself where it will house its students 
and how it will be possible to main- 
tain a high degree of academic work. 

Here again the problem is ours be- 
cause the seminaries are our represen- 
tatives in this area. Should we allow 
our seminaries to become ill-equipped, 
we have contributed to a lowering of 
our standards for the ministry. 

We must also mention the toll 
which the years take in our ministry, 
those taken by death while in active 
service, and those who retire on ac- 
count of total and permanent disabili- 
ties or on account of age. During the 
ten-year period which ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, 129 ministers in active 
service died and 276 ministers were 
compelled to retire. Thus, on an aver- 


Pm Recent population changes make the problem of ministerial supply 
more acute than most of us realize. In the last fifteen years the popula- 
tion of our Southland increased by 19.2°%. Within 20 years it should be 


over 67 million. 


> Unless the present trend changes, our rural churches will be the con- 
sumers and the city churches the producers of our ministry. 
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age, 40 pastoral vacancies were created 
each year by these two causes. 

The average age of retirement as of 
December 31, 1955, Was 71.17 years. 
The Federal government has amended 
the Social Security laws and ministers 
are being admitted on a self- -employed 
basis. Is it safe to assume that after 
January 1, 1957, the average age of re- 
tirement of ministers will be younger? 
If so, more pastoral vacancies will re- 
sult. 

The above are a few of the reasons 
which contribute to what may be 
called a shortage of ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. We are 
not attempting here to state the num- 
ber of ministers by which we are 
short, because any estimate could be 
misleading. Also if we went into a 
major economic depression, our pic- 
ture would be changed drastically. 


ie CONSIDERING POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS tO 
the problem of ministerial short- 
age, it might be helpful to ask, Where 
do most of our ministers come from 
today? The impression has long per- 
sisted that the largest number of can- 
didates for the ministry comes from 
rural and small-town churches. This 
may have been true a generation ago, 
but such is no longer the case. 

A glance at the chart at right reveals 
that unless the present trend changes, 
our rural churches will be the consum- 
ers and the city churches the produc- 
ers of our ministers. 


P RHAPS THESE FIGURES point up the 
need for rural communities to in- 
tensify their efforts to supply more 
of their own ministers. Boys who 
grow up in the city are unfamiliar 
with the problems of rural life and 
hence might not feel a call to the rural 
ministry. 

We do not advocate the lowering 
of educational requirements, as some 
have suggested, to relieve the acute 
shortage of ministers. We would 
strongly defend paragraph 115 of the 
Book of Church Order, which pro- 
vides that “a candidate ‘for licensure 
shall be required to present a diploma 
with degree from a standard four- 
year college or university, or at least 
authentic testimonials of having suc- 
cessfully completed a regular course 
of academic studies. A candidate for 
ordination shall also be required to 
present a diploma from a theological 
seminary under the control of our 
Church, or one approved by the Pres- 
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bytery and requiring not less than 
three years’ work in residence for the 
conferring of a theological degree, or 
at least authentic testimonials of hav- 
ing successfully completed a regular 
course of theological studies.” 

A third, even if considerably less 
significant factor, is the inadequacy of 
our present church buildings. With all 
of the costly construction programs 
which have characterized the past dec- 
ade, many congregations are still 
building sanctuaries that are too small. 


Church architects during the past 
few decades advised construction of 
sanctuaries which would hold only 
one-third of the church membership. 
This was a sad commentary on our 
church-going habits, and doubtless 
was based on studies made over a 
period of years. 

However, Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
of New York, a national authority on 


church building, told a recent meeting 
of the Church Architectural Guild of 
America and the Bureau of Church 
Building, National Council of 
Churches that the nation’s churches 
should mend their ways and their ar- 
chitecture. Advising church leaders to 
weigh both present and future de- 
mands carefully, he stated: “If you 
shirk this arduous work, you do so at 
your own risk. For the soaring birth 
rate and the increasing life span will 
bring several million more children 
and oldsters clamoring to your door 
within the next ten years.” 

We need not only buildings but 
ministers to serve these people. END 


Next month SURVEY asks several 
pointed questions about the reasons for 
pastorless churches. Answers will be pro- 
vided by our four seminary presidents 
and the executive secretaries of several 
leading presbyteries. 
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The Synod of 


VIRGINIA 


among the earliest settlers on this continent, 

and ministers with Presbyterian ordination, 
Scotch as well as Puritan, held parishes in the Estab- 
lished Church of Virginia (Anglican) during the 
seventeenth century. But so strict was the law re- 
garding dissent that no attempt was made to organize 
distinctly Presbyterian congregations until near the 
end of the century. 

First Church, Norfolk, claims a founding date of 
1678, but no resident pastor was recorded for a long 
period of years. 

Francis Makemie ministered for some months in 
1684 to Presbyterian families in Lynnhaven and the 
adjoining parish of Elizabeth River, near Norfolk. 
He was followed by Josias Mackie who, taking ad- 
vantage of the Toleration Act, recorded as a dis- 
senting minister in 1692. His was the first Presbyte- 
rian congregation recognized by the laws of the 
colony, according to one report. 

Presbyterianism made much greater strides, how- 
ever, in the western part of the state where Ulster- 
Scots migrated from Pennsylvania in the 1730's. 
Speculators had obtained large tracts of land in the 
Shenandoah Valley or “Back Country” and offered 
them for sale at a shilling an acre. These Ulster-Scots 
would have been lost to the Presbyterian Church, 
says Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson, “if it had not been 
for the vigorous missionary activity of the Presby- 
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Augusta Stone Church, Fort De- 

fiance, oldest Presbyterian house 

of worship in the synod, dates 

from 1747. At center are double 

doors to original wing of the 
building. 


teries of the North and East.” * To follow these pio- 
neers to Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, the 
early system of missionary itineration was greatly 
expanded. 


LEXINGTON PRESBYTERY 


Rev. John Craig came to the Valley in 1740 upon 
the call of the Triple Forks of the Shenando (sic) 
Congregation and centered his work in twin meeting 
houses. Thus Augusta Stone and Tinkling Spring 
Presbyterian Churches became the first churches of 
the denomination to have a regular settled pastor. 
Augusta Stone claims the oldest house of worship in 
Virginia in continuous use. 

Other churches of this period located in Winches- 
ter Presbytery are Shepherdstown (1719), Opequon 
(1736), Cedar Creek (1740), Tuscarora (1740). 

Largest rural church in Virginia—and second or 
third largest in the General Assembly—is New 
Providence, midway between Staunton and Lexing- 
ton. Organized in 1746 by Rev. John Blair, who came 
out from the Presbytery of New Castle, New Provi- 
dence has had only twelve pastors in its 210 years. 
Gathering in many of the good Presbyterians of the 
Valley, this church had built a membership of 569 
by 1833. Its peak of 750 came under Dr. Henry W. 
McLaughlin in the early days of this century when it 
operated five outposts. 


* They ‘Seek a Country, The Macmillan Co., p. 68. 












































Today’s membership of 605 puts it second only to 
Steele Creek in Mecklenburg and Maxwelton Church 
in Greenbrier Presbytery. 

The Synod of Virginia was organized at New 
Providence in 1788, and the first women’s organiza- 
tion in the General Assembly is supposed to have 
met there in 1819. 


EAST HANOVER PRESBYTERY 


Today East Hanover Presbytery is a place of stra- 
tegic opportunity for Presbyterianism. The Rich- 
mond-Petersburg-Hopewell area is the center of a 
rapid industrial expansion, bringing with it a large 
population influx. 


The presbytery is following the sound strategy of 
bringing its churches to self-support as rapidly as 
possible and concentrating on new churches which 
are expected to become self-supporting soon. 

Remarkable progress has been made in building 
and renovating the manses of the presbytery. Within 
the last twelve years a total of $618,500 has been 
spent on 41 manses, which were either built, bought, 
or improved. 

Practically every church in the presbytery has en- 
gaged in a building program, leading to greatly ex- 
panded educational facilities and in many cases new 
sanctuaries. During 1956 three new churches and 
one manse will be constructed, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $130,000. 

Of the ten churches organized in the past five 
years, several have attained full self-support. 

Presbytery recently purchased a camp site twelve 
miles northeast of Richmond and plans to raise $150,- 
ooo for development of a conference grounds. 


NORFOLK PRESBYTERY 


So great has been the population increase in the 
Norfolk area that new congregations are mushroom- 
ing almost over night. A recent survey made by Hal 
Hyde, secretary of the Urban Church Department, 


Bobby Clark typifies 

fine young manhood 

in Presbyterian Home 
at Lynchburg. 


Board of Church Extension, is expected to call for 
purchase of property in fifteen sections of the 
presbytery. 

Bayside Church, organized in 1953, has a member- 
ship of 171 with twice that number in Sunday school. 
Covenant, the new Negro congregation, moved into 
its building last Thanksgiving. Largest among the 
new churches is Hidenwood with a membership of 
218. Last year saw the addition of Calvin and York- 
minster, with the former due to take possession of 
its new building in May. 

Colonization has become the order of the day in 
Norfolk Presbytery. Lansdale Chapel, a daughter of 
Royster Memorial, is due this year, and First Church, 
Portsmouth, is giving birth to a daughter in the 
Green Acres area, Rev. Donald E. Neel reports. 

This presbytery has pioneered the Junior Camp 
idea with good results. First camp in 1954 enrolled 
200 youngsters, and the number had to be limited to 
175 last year. 
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Construction is completed on Grace Church at Springfield. 


Considerable progress has been made in Men’s 
Work, with the rally last fall drawing a record at- 
tendance of 750. Wives were to be invited to four 
district rallies this spring. 

The largest leadership training school in the Gen- 
eral Assembly was held in Norfolk last year, and the 
school at Newport News had similar success. 


MONTGOMERY PRESBYTERY 


Newest church in this presbytery is Harris-Can- 
naday, at Floyd, organized in May, 1954, with 61 
members. Running a close second is Pippin Hills in 
Callaway, started the month before. Four new points 
of work have been started in Roanoke and two in 
Lynchburg, according to G. L. Whiteley, superin- 
tendent of home missions. He also notes that the 
Falling Spring Church at Glasgow is oldest in the 
area, dating back to 1748. 


POTOMAC PRESBYTERY 


With 75,000 people moving into metropolitan 
Washington and Baltimore annually, Potomac’s 
Church Extension Committee has been hard put to 
keep up with this unprecedented growth. Two 
churches are slated for organization this year, and 
five other areas are under consideration—if only 
funds were available. A group met for the first time 
at Woodbridge, south of Washington, on February 
5, and another congregation in Baltimore has moved 
into a house purchased with funds from the sale of 
the old Maryland Avenue Church which was dis- 
solved last year. 





One of new manses built by East Hanover Presbytery. 


Contradicting the theory that old churches are 
usually dying churches, Catoctin Church at Water- 
ford, oldest in the presbytery (1764), faces an un- 
usually bright future. Surrounded by some of the 
best farm land in Virginia, this church of 150 has in 
the past two years erected a modern brick manse and 
called Rev. Albert E. Simmons as its minister. 

Youngest church in the presbytery is Annandale 
First, fourteen miles from Washington, which meets 
in the Annandale High School. 

Not to be outdone by their suburban neighbors, 
people i in the rural areas have been quickened with a 
vision to go forward with Christ. The Ashburn, 
Brentsville, Springfield, and Roller Churches have all 
shown new signs of life. 


Twenty-eight women from all parts of the synod enjoy Christian atmosphere of comfortable, new Sunnyside Home near Harrisonburg. 
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View of Watts Chapel 
at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond. 


The significant factor in Potomac is the rapid rate 
at which new churches become self-supporting and 
start contributing to the benevolence program of the 
Church. Formerly this took five or six years, but 
today the figure has been cut to three or four years, 
Rev. Charles C. Cowsert reports. 


ROANOKE PRESBYTERY 


To the list of historic churches already mentioned 
Roanoke Presbytery adds Cub Creek, founded in 
1738 and active until its building burned in 1938. 

Founded in succeeding years and’ still active are 
Buffalo Church near Pamplin (1740), Hat Creek just 
north of Brookneal (1742), Briery Church outside 
Keysville (1755), and Old Concord at Spout Springs, 
thought to have been a place of worship as early as 
1735. 

During the past year Roanoke Presbytery has re- 
grouped many of its small churches to give them 
more preaching services and adequate pastoral care. 
Formerly four ministers served sixteen churches, but 
with the realignment it is hoped that these churches 
can share seven ministers. 

Celebrating its fifth birthday in March, Forest 
Hills Church, Martinsville, has become self-support- 
ing while continuing an enlargement program. Vic- 
toria and Ebenezer Churches went on a full self- 
support basis this year. 





WEST HANOVER 


Located in rural Virginia, this presbytery has had 
no unusual growth in the last decade. The presby- 
tery has, however, reactivated a number of churches 
whose doors had been locked. Such historic names as 
Gordonsville, Scottsville, Madison, Providence, and 
Kirk O’Cliff are among the nine churches joined in 
the Providence and West Providence Rural Parishes. 

“For sale” signs around Farmville have been re- 
placed by attractive bulletin boards announcing reg- 
ular Sunday services. A growing area near Lynch- 
burg offers real possibilities for a new church, and a 
site is under consideration. Also the growth of Char- 
lottesville has opened the way for a third church 
there. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Sunnyside Presbyterian Home, Inc., formerly lo- 
cated in Danville, has been relocated on property ad- 
joining the Massanetta Springs Conference Encamp- 
ment, six miles east of Harrisonburg. Built at a cost 
of $450,000, the fire-proof brick building accommo- 
dates 70 guests with 50 single rooms and ten double 
and all types of service areas. Twenty-eight women 
from every part of the Synod are presently enjoying 
the Christian atmosphere and loving care of this 
comfortable home. 


Massanetta Springs Summer (See page 43) 
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“The Lord’s My Shepherd” 


From Psalm 23 


The Hymnbook, No. 104 


Scottish Psalter, 1650 Presbyterian Hymnal, No. 34 


One OF THE EXCELLENT features of The Hymnbook 
is its inclusion of many of the metrical psalms. These 
translations from the Hebrew into French or Eng- 
lish verse were the main diet of the Reformed 
Church’s song until well into the nineteenth century. 
They were the unique contribution of the Presby- 
terian family of Churches to Christian hymnody. 

Indeed, psalm singing was known as the badge of 
the Reformation, and “Psalm-singer” was synony- 
mous with Protestant. In Geneva the Calvinists gath- 
ered each afternoon to sing them enthusiastically; in 
France the Huguenots faced sword and stake with 
them on their lips; in Scotland the Covenanters 
stormed into battle shouting David’s psalms to Da- 
vid’s tunes. In America the Pilgrims landed with 
Ainsworth’s Psalter in their hands, and the first book 
they printed on these shores was the famous Bay 
Psalnt Book of 1640. 

This version of Psalm 23 is the most familiar of 
the psalms from the 1650 Psalter now in general use. 
When the Westminster Assembly met in 1643 it was 
assigned, among other duties, the task of compiling a 
Psalter which could be used throughout Britain. 

The Assembly prepared a Psalter which was pub- 
lished in 1646. The Scots, however, were not entirely 
pleased with it and, as usual, they exercised their 
privilege of dissent. They established their own com- 
mittee and in 1650 the book bearing the stamp of 
their approval appeared. 

For 400 years this has been the beloved Psalter of 
the Scottish Church. Its versions, like this one of 
Psalm 23, adhere closely to the original text and are 
noted for their rugged strength, elevation, and dig- 
nity. Other psalms from this Psalter in The Hymm- 
book are the 96th (No. 37), the 62nd (No. 113), the 
103rd (No. 121), the 130th (No. 277). 


THIS 1650 scoTTIsH Psalter was only one of 
many metrical versions of the psalms. John Cal- 
vin’s Strasburg book appeared in 1539 and in less 
than ten years three others were published in 
Geneva. In 1562 the Old Version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins was printed in England and bound with the 
Bible. This gave it a unique hold on the hearts of the 
people. 

It is said that the Puritans kept their hats on dur- 
ing the reading of the Scripture lessons but bared 
their heads for the singing of the psalms. They 
valued the attempt to keep these versions literal 
translations of the original Scriptures, and they with 
the nonconformists and dissenters of this turbulent 
seventeenth century of Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan 


were ready to lay down their lives, if necessary, for 
their faith. 

It is not difficult to understand, then, why the New 
Version of Tate and Brady touched off the “battle of 
the Psalters” when it appeared in 1696. It sacrificed 
the prized literal fidelity for literary smoothness, and 
the initial opposition was great. The Old Version 
continued to be printed until the second decade of 
the nineteenth century as the authorized version. Its 
hold was firm. 

But the New Version began to win adherents. 
Slowly it made its way into the life of the Church 
and its freer translations in the form of rhetorical 
paraphrases paved the way for acceptance of the 
modern English hymns of Isaac Watts and the writ- 
ers who followed him. ‘ 
| THE HYMNBOOK WE HAVE three tunes for this 

psalm: EVAN, CRIMOND, BELMONT. The last one is 
the most familiar one throughout our Church. cri- 
MOND, however, is becoming very popular in this 
country. It was written in the last century by Jessie 
Seymour Irvine, a daughter of the manse at Crimond, 
Scotland. Sir Hugh Roberton popularized it through 
his choral concerts on the BBC network and all 
Britain seemed to take it up. Then Queen Elizabeth 
requested it for her wedding ceremony and it gained 
international recognition. It is a beautiful and re- 
warding tune for this psalm. 

The psalm tune was also a unique Presbyterian 
contribution. The pre-Reformation Church had sung 
the Latin prose psalms to the strains of the unmeas- 
ured plain chants. The Calvinistic metrical versions 
called for measured song phrases. These were more 
practical for congregational participation in praise. 
Louis Bourgeois was imported to Geneva from 
France to write these tunes for Calvin’s Psalters. For 
examples of these Genevan tunes see The Hymnbook 
(Nos. 230, 536, 24, 144, 285, 357). 

In England many music editions of the psalters ap- 
peared and distinguished musicians helped prepare 
them. For the most part the tunes were borrowed 
from the French tunes of Bourgeois, but John Play- 
ford, John Dowland, Thomas Ravenscroft, John Mil- 
ton (father of the poet), John Farmer, and others 
tried their hands at harmonizing them. 

The Hymnbook contains settings from Damon’s 
Psalter of 1579, Day’s Psalter of 1563, Este’s Psalter 
of 1592, and the Supplement of the New Version. 
1708. These may be located through the Index of 
Composers, Arrangers, and Tunes in The Hymmbook. 

—HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
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SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Presbytery of Birmingham 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Birmingham, 
Ala 


Lofquist, Rev. H. V., Bessemer, Ala. 


Presbytery of Central Alabama 


Fisher, Rev. C. C., Selma, Ala. 

Mosely, Rev. B. F., Montgomery, Ala. 
Reeves, Rev. William I., Tuskegee, Ala. 
Rice, Rev. J. W. Jr., Birmingham, Ala. 
Rodgers, a. J.B., ‘DeFuniak Springs, 


Fla 
Rollins, Rev. J. Metz Jr., Tallahassee, 


Williams, Rev. C. H., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa, 


Ala. 
Winn, Rev. Al, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Presbytery of East Alabama 


*Blake, Rev. W. K., Montgomery, Ala. 

Barr, Rev. Kyle E., Tallassee, Ala. 

Cates, Rev. A. R. Cates, Clio, Ala. 

= Rev. John R., Wetumpka, 
a. 

Stork, Rev. J. W., Clayton, Ala. 


Vreeland, Rev. Al L., Enterprise, Ala. | 


Willis, Rev. K. C., Shorter, Ala 
Wilson, Rev. Carl, Shawmut, Ala. 


Presbytery of Mobile 
*Smith, Rev. Charles L., Mobile, Ala. 
Dean, Rev. R. nee. Jackson, Ala. 
Hart, Rev. W. D., Mobile, Ala. 
Miller, Rev. , Evergreen, Ala. 
— Rev. John M. Jr., Fairhope, 
a. 


Presbytery of North Alabama 


*Wool, Rev. James C., Guntersville, Ala. 

Breitenhirt, Rev. B. Blake, Jr., Albert- 
ville, Ala. 

Hammond, Rev. William, Talladega, 


Ala. 
Hottel, Rev. John L., Fort Payne, Ala. 
Tippens, Rev. James 8. R., Cullman, 


eet, Rev. Emmett G., Gadsden, 


a 
= Rev. Thomas B., Russellville, 


la. 


Presbytery of Tuscaloosa 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction, 


a. 

Hickman, Rev. J. W., Demopolis, Ala. 
Holmes, Rev. R. Moody, Selma, Ala 
Kaylor, Rev. L. J., Reform, Ala. 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba, Ala. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Presbytery of Abingdon 
*Wilson, Rev. Goodridge A., Bristol, Va. 

Anderson, Rev. E. H., Haysi, Va. 
— Rev. George C., Gate City, 
a. 
Brown, Rev. Otis C., Appalachia, Va. 
Buzard, Mr. Paul D., Jewell Valley,Va. 
Calcote, Rev. C. A., Bristol, Tenn. 
Childress, Rev. Bryan C., Willis, Va. 
Jackson, Rev. Jas. E., Bristol, Va. 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol, 


Shesior, Rev. R. H., Max Meadows, Va. 

Smith, Rev. Jas. M., Big Stone Gap, Va, 

Wadsworth, Rev. W. and, Va. 

— Rev. da Wp “Rural Retreat, 
a. 





West, Rev. C 
Williams, Rev. Jos. T., Coeburn, Va. 
Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Wyndale, Va 
Young, Rev. S. Thomas, Hurley, Va. 


Presbytery of Asheville 
*McClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville, N. € 
Frye, Rev. J. Bruce, Horse £hoe, 
MeGeachy, Rev. D. P., III, 


Neville, Rey. J. C., Andrews, N. C. 
Ws ille, W. G., Barnardsville, 


C. R., Black Mountain, 


Sylva, 


Rev. 


Stegall, Rev. 
y. C. 


Presbytery of Holston 


*Yelton, Rev. John S., Johnson City, | 
Tenn. 

Aldridge, Rev. J. A., Roan Mountain, 
Tenn. 


Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree, N. C. 
Compton, Miss Elva, Roan Mountain, 


Tenn. 
Farthing, Mr. Edsel, 
Tenn. 
Ferguson, Rey. 


Mountain City, 
Charles, Church Hill, 


Tenn. 
Milburn, Miss Emma, Paint Gap, N.C. 
Miller, Rev. Earl, go N.C. 
Monroe, Rev. D. M. , Blaine, Tenn. 
—— Miss Soa Green Mountain, 
aN . 
Sanders, Rev. Arthur, Pineola, N. C. 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Van Cleve, Rev. H. H. Bristol, Tenn. 
West, Miss Bessie, Hampton Creek, 
Roan Mountain, Tenn. 
Young, Rev. Troy, Newland, N. C 


Presbytery of Knoxville 
*Mack, Rev. Joseph B., tg Tenn. 
Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville, 
Burton, Rev. Charles G., Flint Stone, 


Ga 
Childress, Rev. Wm. R., Tellico Plains, 


Ten 
Collins, Miss Mildred, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Cramer, Rev. Samuel N., Knoxville, 
enn. 
Freeman, Rev. D. R., Concord, Tenn. 
Hollenhead, Rev. J. B., Fountain City, 


Tenn. 

Howze, Rev. Thomas M., Etowah, 
Tenn. 

James, Rev. Moses E., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Peak, Rev. Willard A., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner, Tenn. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


Presbytery of East Arkansas 
*Spragins, Rev. John D., Batesville, 


Ark. 
Alexander, Rev. Hugh, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Mt. Pleasant, Ark. 
Brannon, Rev. John H., Paragould, 


Ark. 
Crockett, Rev. John, Bull Shoals, Ark. 
Daniel, Rev. Preston, G., Forrest City, 


Ark. 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Hume, Rev. William, Augusta, Ark. 
Johnson, Rev. W. Walter, West Helena, 
k 


E. A., Walnut Ridge, 


Ark. 

Marvin, Rev. Robert, Henderson, Ark. 
McKee, Rev. George, Batesville, Ark. 
Owen, Rev. W. Harold, Beebe, Ark. 
Reed, Rev. Robert, Bassett, Ark. 
Tan, Rev. David, Pocahontas, Ari. 
Taylor, Rev. Paul L., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Totten, Rev. George F., Brinkley, Ark. 
Wingard, Rev. George 7, Ward, Ark. 


Ark. 
Lindsey, Rev. 
k 


. W. Thomas, Hurley, Va. | 
| *Mitchell, Rev. James A., 
Ark. 


N.C. | 


| 


*Bartlett, 





| 





Presbytery of Ouachita 
Hot Springs, 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman, Ark. 
Barton, Rey. John a. Vick, Ark. 
Bidwell, Rev. Grover C. be Gle nwood, 


Ark. 

Campbell, Rev. Don, Crossett, Ark. 
Davis, Rev. W. O., Nashville, Ark. 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Hamburg, Ark. 
Epperson, Rev. O. C., Carthage, Ark. 
Gunn, Rev. Groshon, Highland, Ark. 
Harrison, Rev. David, Mt. Ida, Ark. 
Shirey, Rev. Alton J., Cullendale, Ark. 
Stanfeld, Mr. O. E., Hot Springs, Ark. 


Presbytery of Washburn 
Rev. Vernie L., Snowball, 


Rev. Stanley, Prairie Grove, 


Carl M., 


Ar 
Bright, 
Ark. 
Dardanelle, 


Mennenoeh, Rev. Paul, Alma, Ark. 
Otwell, Rev. Jerry, Jacksonville, Ark. 

Pagan, Rev. George, Paris, Ark. 

Rodman, Rev. J. P., Booneville, Ark. 

aa > Rev. James L., Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Lazenby , Rev. 
Ark 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Presbytery of the Everglades 
Farris, Rev. Walter, Perrine, Fla. 
a. Rev. Edward N., Kendall, 

a. 


Iverson, Rev. Daniel, Miami, Fla. 
Ratliff, Rev. Dale, Miami, Fla. 
Rusher, Rev. O. A., Miami, Fla. 
Wyrick, Rev. Neil, Miami, Fla. 


Presbytery of Florida 
Alexander, Rev. Theron, Tallahassee, 


la. 
Daniel, Rev. W. A., Wewachitchka, 
la. 
Ehlers, Rev. Emmett, Pensacola, Fla. 
Hamilton, Rev. David, Pensacola, Fla. 
Horger, Rev. T. P. Jr., Laurel Hill, Fla. 
—~ Rev. J. W., Panama City, 
a. 
Reger, Rev. J. B., DeFuniak Springs, 


a. 

Rollins, Rev. J. M., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City, 
la. 

Stewart, Rev. W. D., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Youne, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs, 
la. 


Presbytery of St. Johns 
Makin, Rev. Thomas, Orlando, Fla. 
Sauerbrun, Rev. Richard, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Presbytery of Suwannee 
*Conyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville, 


Fla. 
Abdullah, Rev. Gabriel, Jacksonville, 


a. 
Coon, Rev. John W., Williston, 
a. 
Dews, Rev. Thomas M., McIntosh, Fla. 
ae, Rev. James H., Live Oak, 
la. 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., Lake City, Fla. 
Gunn, Rev. Yale, Branford, Fla. 
McAliley, Rev. W. S., Starke, Fla. 
MacDowell, Rev. Norman M., Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 
McGill, Rev. E. B., Jacksonville, Fla. 
anaes. Rev. E. F 


a. 
Lantz, Rev. G. O., Dunnellon, Fla. 
Neale, Rev. J. R. Jr., Melrose, Fla. 
“eens Rev. J. W., 
la. 


Gainesville, 





r., Jasper, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Presbytery of Westminster 
*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City, Fla. 
Largent, Rev. John, Tampa, Fla. 
Morton, Rey. David C., North Tampa, 


Fla. 
Pos, Rev. W. H., Lake Hamilton, Fla. 
Read, Rev. Fitzhugh T., Bartow, Fla. 
Scott, Rev. Ralph, Safety Harbor, Fla. 
White, Rev. Robert I., Venice, Fla. 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 


Presbytery of Athens 
*Freeman, Rev. Cook W., Toccoa, Ga 
Alexander, Rev. Clarles C., Homer, 


Ga. 
Gibbs, Rev. L. B., Clayton, Ga. 
Powell, Rev. George, Helen, Ga. 
Thurman, Rev. Wm. R., Jefferson, Ga. 
Waggett, Rev. J. M., Hartwell, Ga. 


Presbytery of Atlanta 
*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur, Ga. 
Ball, Rev. Raymond J., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bell, Rev. Wade H., Jackson, Ga. 
Cc hristopher, Rev. Sam H., Decatur, 
Ga. 
Dameron, Rev. George, Stockbridge, 
Ga. 
DuBose, Rev. Pierre, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Fuller, Rev. Harold, LaGrange, Ga. 
Martin, Rev. Wesley, Norcross, Ga. 
Maxwell, Rev. Sidney, Manchester, Ga. 
Minor, Rev. Harold W., Sandy Springs, 


Rev. Edward H., 


78. 
Traylor, Rev. Forrest, Austell, Ga. 
Walker, Rev. Fred W., LaGrange, Ga. 
Watson, Rev. Edward, Altanta, Ga. 
— Rev. Nathaniel 8., Riverdale, 
28. 


a. 
Overcash, Monroe, 


Presbytery of Augusta-Macon 

*Crawford, Rey. Vernon A., Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

Ellington, Rev. James R., Augusta, Ga. 
Erion, Rev. H. A., Augusta, Ga 
Kenney, Rev. H. G., Sparta, Ga. 
Van Saun, Rev. A. C., Washington, Ga. 
Wainwright, Rev. E. Lamar, Macon, 


Whitson, Rev. E. B., Evans, Ga. 
Presbytery of Cherokee 


Presbytery of Georgia-Carolina 
Coles, Rev. Charles M., Greenville, 
8. C 


Edwards, Rev. Bridges, Dublin, Ga. 
Fortune, Rev. A. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gladney, Rev. H. L., Dillon, 8. C. 
James, v. T. J., Hartsville, 8. C. 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland, N. C. 
Newberry, Rev. E. E., Decatur, Ga. 
Robinson, Rev. James L., Jefferson, Ga. 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville, Ga 
Sweet, Rev. Henry B., Atlanta, Ga. 


Presbytery of Savannah 
*Secrest, Mr. E. L., Savannah, Ga. 
Nelson, Rev. E. L., McRae, Ga 
Pearson, Rev. Harry J., Swainsboro, 


shots, Rev. Charles C., 
Woods, Rev. 
Ga. 


Metter, Ga. 
Billy Frank, St. Marys, 


Presbytery of Southwest Georgia 


*Colquitt, Rev. 1 B. Jr., Albany, Ga. 
Bailey, Rev. , Camilla, Ga. 
Barron, Rev. N. @ be Americus, Ga. 
Barron, Rev. Robert, Albany, Ga. 
Dunford, Rev. Phil, Albany, Ga. 
McDonald, Rev. Charles, Donalson- 
ville, Ga. 

McKay, Rev. wom, Boston, Ga. 
McPheete rs, Rev. , Dawson, Ga. 
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Ogletree, Rev. B. F., 

Rowland, Rev. Paul, Climax, Ga. 

Smith, Rev. John R., Adel, Ga 

ag Rev. James B., Thomasville, 
a. 


Albany, Ga. 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 
Presbytery of Guerrant 


*Amick, Rev. D. C., Hazard, Ky. 


Bender, Rey. Burriss, Phelps, Ky. 
Brown, Rey. W. C., Lothair, Ky. 
Fleck, Rev. Jack L., Wheelwright, Ky. 
Furrow, Rev. DeWitt, Majestic, Ky 
Gayhart, Rev. Edward, Beattyville, 
Ky 

McCord, Rev. Dale, Highland, Ky 
Reneger, Rev. Edward, Jackson, Ky. 


Robinson, Rev. Jack, Canoe, Ky. 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles S., Leatherwood, 
Ky. 
Williamson, Rey. Lamar, Harveyton, 
Ky. 
Alcorn, 
Smart, 
Turner, Mrs. 


Miss Mary Ann, Lothair 
Miss Mary, Whitesburg, 
Patsy B., Canoe, 


, Ky. 
Ky. 
Ky. 
Presbytery of Lexington-Ebenezer 
*Maude, Rev. Walter K., Lexington, Ky. 
Booth, Rev. Woodson P., Grayson, Ky. 


DePew, Rev. James A., Lexington, Ky. 
Garda, Rey. William E., Ashland, Ky. 


Mack lree, Rev. J. W., Elizaville, Ky. 

Moore, Mrs. T. 8., Lexington, Ky. 

Raborn, Rev. W. R., Carlisle, Ky. 

Tucker, Rev. Thornton, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Presbytery of Louisville 
*Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville, Ky. 
Byrd, Rev. W. T., Louisville, Ky. 
Charles, Rev. Julian, Walton, Ky. 
Jones, Rev. Tom, Louisville, Ky. 
Kreuger, Rev. Earnest O., Carrollton, 


Ky. 
McLaney, Rev. J. A., Bloomfield, Ky. 
Smith, Rev. R. Gerald , Shepherdsville, 
Ky. 
Presbytery of Muhlenberg 
se Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville, 


Gols am, Rev 
Inman, Rev. 
McC ‘own, Rey. 


Reuel H., Graham, Ky. 
Robert F., Marion, Ky. 
Roy L. Jr., Owensboro, 


Douglas L., Cleaton, Ky. 
William M., Paducah, 


Franklin P., Hopkins- 


Ky. 
Paulson, Rev. 
Ramsay, Rev. 
Rey. 
Ky. 
Presbytery of Transylvania 
Booth, Rev. James A., Paint Lick, Ky. 
Buss, Rev. C. P., Perryville, Ky. 
SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 
Presbytery of Louisiana 
*Earnest, Rev. Robert D., Baton Rouge, 


Ky. 
Smith, 
ville, 


4a. 

Durway, Rev. J. Robert, Maplewood, 
La. 

McGehee, Rev. R. M., Baker, La. 

Shows, Rev. W. P., Clinton, La. 

Taylor, Rev. George H., Alexandria, 
La. 

Terrell, Rev. James M., Abbeville, La. 
Presbytery of New Orleans 
*Reeves, Rev. Fred L., New Orlean , La. 
Callaway, Rev. Marsh M., Good Hope, 

La 
C astie man, Rev. Dayton, New Orleans, 
Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland, La. 
Lothery, Rev. . Frank, Algiers, La. 
Newcomb, Rev. Robert §., St. Bernard, 
I 


sa. 

O'Leary, Rev. 

La. 

Presbytery of Louisiana-Mississippi 
Baxter, Rev. * E., Louin, Miss. 
Bayne, Rev. L. A., Holly Springs, Miss. 
Carr, Rev. J. A., Kosciusko, Miss. 
Carr, Rev. Jawells, Belcher, La. 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., Jackson, Miss. 
Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge, La. 
James, Rev. Robert A., Baton Rouge, 


Bradford, Ponchatoula, 


a. 
Jeter, Rev. R. Hamilton, New Orleans, 
4a. 
Rounds, 
Sherman, 
Miss. 

Stull, Rev. J. C. , Frierson, La. 
eset of Red River 

*O'Neal, Rev. D. L., Ruston, La. 

Anderson, Rev. James W., Benton, La. 


Rev. L. S., Greenville, Miss. 
Rey. L. S., Hattiesburg, 





*Presbytery'’s Executive Secretiry, 
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Currie. Rev. Paul, Jonesville, La 
Gage, Rev. W. R., Winnfield, La 
Giddens, Rev. William E. Jr., St. 
Joseph, La 
King, Rev. W. B.Jr..PlainD2aling, La. 
Morriss, Rev. W. D. Jr., Winnsboro, La. 
Shepperson, Rev. Robert, Fairbanks, 
Wilson, Rev. John W., Bossier City, La 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Presbytery of Central Mississippi 


*Mounger, Rev. Dwyn M., Jackson, 
liss 
Johnson, Rev. George Ackerman, 
iss 
Pino, Rev. Virgil, Morton, Miss. 
tuss, Rev. John, Weir, Miss. 


Presbytery of East Mississippi 


*Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Oxford, Miss. 
Clayman, Rev. R . Houston, Miss. 
Hardy, Rev. oe W., Pontotoc, Miss. 
Stuart, Rev. Jr., Corinth, Miss. 
Wiggins, Rev. 3 ‘a. Booneville, Miss. 


Presbytery of Meridian 


*Beckman, Rev. L. A. Jr., Ellisville, 
Miss. 

Bagby, Rev. W. Woodrow, Saunders- 
ville, Miss. 

Echols, Rev. Joseph T., Waynesboro, 
Miss. 

Hoffman, Rev. Fred W., Mount Olive, 
Miss 

Hooker, Rev. William B., Magee, Miss. 


McLaurin, Rev. R. L., Waynesboro, 


Morren, Rev. H. Edward, Poplarville, 
LISS 

Rien, Rev. R. W., Meridian, Miss. 

Sharpe, Rev. W., Hiram, Ellisville, 
J1L1SS 

West, Rev. T. Barton, Bay Springs, 


Miss 
Wolf, Rev. Jack J., Ocean Springs, Miss. 
Presbytery of Mississippi 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson, Miss. 
Wardlow, Rev. O. W., Magnolia, Miss. 
Presbytery of North Mississippi 
*Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Oxford, Miss. 
Desai ain, Rev. W. Maynard Jr., 
Charleston, Miss. 
Green, Rev. Julian B., Hernando, Miss. 
McLain, Rev. H. R., Oxford, Miss. 
SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Presbytery of Lafayette 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Corder, Mo. 


Furkin, Rev. R. W., California, Mo. 
Maples, Rev. Fred, Forsyth, Mo. 
McGarey, Rev. William P., Point 


Lookout, Mo 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood, Mo. 


Presbytery of Missouri 
Rey. Leroy P., Laddonia, 


Dan H., 


Gwaltney, 
10 
McCown, Rev. 


10 


Keytesville, 


Presbytery of Potosi 
Allen, Rev. John W., Caledonia, Mo. 
Dilworth, Rev. Charles W., Clarkton, 
Mo 
Evans, Rev. Louis E., >, Genevieve, 
Short, Rev. Edwin R., Sikeston, Mo. 
Turner, Rev. Earl, New Madrid, Mo. 


Presbytery of St. 
Rey. James P., 


Louis 
Robertson, 


Des 


H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuscumbia, Mo. 


Duncan, 
10 
Henderson, 
Peres, Mo 
Johnson, Rev. A. 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., 


Presbytery of Upper Missouri 
Rev. Walter L., Independence 


Rey. T. Chalmers, 


Brown, 
+10 
Hunt, 
Owen, 
North, 
Seneker, 
Mo. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Presbytery of Albemarle 


Rey. E. C., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Zev. Charles, Kansas 


Mo 
Rev. 


City 


Dwight, Kansas City, 


*Davis, Rev. Thomas M., Greenville, 
NC 
aie Rey. J. W. B., Rocky Mount, 
N. 
Rey. H. F., Rocky Mount, 


Che re 
a 


Rev. 


Robert Lee, Plymouth, 


Combs, 
N.C 
Fitzpatrick, Rev. Charles G., Lucama, 

PC 


W. E., Grifton, N. C. 
Rev. J. D., Edenton, N.C. 
Rey. V. B., Washington, 


N. 
Murray, Rev. Jon E., New Bern, N. C 
Nicholson, Rev. W. A., Wilson, N. C. 
Norman, Rev. Dan E., Tarboro, N. C. 
Pharr, Rey. S. Yorke, Kinston, N. C 


N. 
Link, Rev. 
Mackenzie, 
McGehee, 


Presbytery of Concord 


*Southall, Rev. Thompson B., States- 
ville, N.C. 
Barham, Rev. J. T., Hickory, N. C. 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., i enoir, N. C. 
Rev. Ds uniel, Kannapolis, 


Carlton, 
N.C 


Cook, Rev. 
Cowan, as c% 
Farrior, Rev. 8. C., 
Hassell, Rev. J. W., 


S., Harmony, N.C. 
F., Lencir, N. C. 
Concord, N. C. 
Marion, N. C. 


Heaton, Rev. George W., Concord, 
N.C. 

Metts, Rev. L. B., Salisbury, N. C. 

Newland, Rev. H. Reid, Salisbury, | 
N. 


Porter, Rev. James E., Stony Point, 


Ricks, ‘Rev. John A., China Grove, 
N. 


Noa Rev. Charles B. Jr., Marion, 
N.C. 

Presbytery of Fayetteville 
*Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Fayetteville, N.C. 
Arrowood, Rev. R. S., Linden, N. C. 
Baucom, Rev. Vance, Maxton, N. C. 
C —_ ell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake, 


John R., Angier, N. C. 
Rev. Paul A., Fayetteville, 


Rev. George H. V., 


Anthony, Benson, N. C. 
Me a sk Rev. Robert A., Fayetteville, 


N. 
MeBath, Rev. H. A., Eagle Springs, 


Phillips, Rev. R. M., Lillington, N. C. 
Reid, Miss Julia, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Presbytery of Granville 
*Barber, Rev. E. L., Raleigh, N. C. 
Berry, Rev. Robert L., Oxford, N. C 
Calcote, Rev. C. I., Durham, N. C. 
Elliott, Rev. Galen, Willow Springs, 
N.C. 


Dail, Rev 
Horne, 


Hunter, Dunn, 
N.C 


L essley, Rev. 


Johnson, Rev. Charles E., Cary, N. 

Macauley, Rev. Wilkes D *Keaky.N. C 

Parks, Rey. Jesse pe Willow Springs, 
C. 


Poole, Rev. Scott M., Wendell, N. C. 
Thomas, Rev. Alfred E., Kenly, N. ©. 
Viser, Rev. E. D., Garner, N.C. 
Walker, Rev. Joseph W., Selma, N.C. 


Presbytery of Kings Mountain 


Dale, Rev. H. W., Bessemer City, N.C. | 


Henderson, _Rev. 
boro, N. 

Kovach, Rev. J. C., ee N.C. 

Neel, Rev. W. C., Saluda, N. 

Potter, Rev. A. L., Mt. ony. Hi, OF 

—— Rev. W. D., Mt. Molly, 


Presbytery of Mecklenburg 


*Stone, Rev .R. H., Charlotte, N. C. 
Barker, Rev. Dwight L., Rockingham, 
N. C. 


— , Rev. C. McD. III, Stanfield, 


wm ast Rev. Grady E., Charlotte, N.C. 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. 2 Monroe, N. C. 
Lively, Rev. W. D., Rockingham, N.C. 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Charlotte, N. C. 
Matson, Miss Florence; Charlotte, N.C. 
McLean, Rev. C. H., Monroe, N. C. 
oe Rev. Edward. A., Morven, 
N. 
sinha Miss Laura Faucette, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Taylor, Mrs. Geraldine 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Taylor, Rev. W. T., Charlotte, N. C. 
Beil, Rev. M.S. Charlotte, N. C. (As of 
June 1) 


Robinson, 


Presbytery of Orange 
*Patterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro, 
N.C 


Rev. Louie, 


Baker, Rev. W. M., High Point, N. C. 


Andrews, Greensboro, 
Cc 


Thomas E., Ellen- | 


DeSanto, Rev. Charles, Whitsett, N.C. | 


Superintendent of Home Missions, President or Superintendent of School, Director of Work. 





Harper, Rev. Douglas, Pittsboro, N.C. 
Hodgkin, Rev. W. L., Milton, N.C. 
Jennings, Rev. C. W., Spray, N. C. 


King, Rev. Ray E., Gre ge N. C. 

May, Rev. Carl, Le: asburg, N. 

MecNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High “aa, 
N.C 


Morrow, Rev. 
a rfie ld, 


Rev 


Guy, Burlington, N. C. 
Rev. W. H., Burlington, 


Wilson: . John, Sanford, N. C. 


Presbytery of Wilmington 


*Taylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington, N. C. 
Cc oe, _Rev. J. Fitzhugh, Rocky Point, 


Cc Les Rev. P. L., Burgaw, N.C. 

Daniel, Rev. Alvis M., Wildwood, N.C. 

Little, Rev. W. F. F., Pollocksville, 

MacLeod, Rev. 
ae! 

Rev. 

Rev. 


Joseph L., Southport, 


Marrow, James A., 


; Wilmington, 
Phipps, 
oF 


James R., Chinquapin, 
Plexico, Rev. J. Clyde, Leland, N. C. 
Quinn, Mrs. G. C., Jacksonville, N.C. 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G., Tar Heel, N. C. 
Thomas, Rev. Samuel N., Acme, N. C. 


Presbytery of Winston-Salem 


*Garrison, hes P. J. Jr., Winston- 
Salem, N. 

Acheson, Miss Evelyn, Glendale 
Springs, N. C. 

Barnett, Rev. Harry F., Flat Rock, 
N.C. 

Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall, N. C. 

a wr Rev. Russell, West Jefferson, 

Carter, Rev. _ rey A. Jr., Winston- 
Salem, N. 

Gr: aybeal, Dawes, Winston-Salem, 


Hildebrandt, Rev. Richard, Sparta, 
N.C. 

Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Lansing, N.C. 

— Rev. James R., Jefferson, 

C. 

Py Rev. John W., Glendale Springs, 
N. 

Sheppard, Mr. Lester, Mt. Airy, N. C. 

Young, Rev. Troy A. Jr., North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 


CHAPLAINS ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Army 
Alexander, Chaplain William M. 
Curry, Chaplain Marlin B 
Davis, Chaplain Jay M. 
Hager, Chaplain Richard E. 
Lewis, Chaplain Stewart K. 
Lipsey, Chaplain Richard C. 
Naylor, Chaplain Duncan N. 
Plitt, Chaplain Edward T. 
Rhea, Chaplain John I. 
Rohre, Chaplain Stuart M. 
Russell, Chaplain Roger D. 
Sugg, Chaplain Walton G. Jr. 
Summers, Chaplain Augustus C. 


Navy 


Cohill, Chaplain John W. 
Culley, Chaplain Erwin G. 
Cummings, Chaplain Harold H. 
Graham, Chaplain Malcolm W. 
Hutcheson, Chaplain Richard G. Jr. 
Morton, Chaplain Paul C. 
O’Connor, Chaplain Leslie L. 
Oliver, Chaplain Preston C 
Ruff, Chaplain Charles S. 

Trett, Chaplain Robert L. 
Watts, Chaplain John E. Jr. 


Air Force 
Barnett, Chaplain Ike C. Jr. 
Bennett, Chaplain John 8. 
Browne, Chaplain Clyde G. 
DuBose, Chaplain Wilds 8. 
Fletcher, Chaplain Luther D. 
Foran, Chaplain Howard B. 
Graham, Chaplain Randolph W. 
Lee, Chaplain Joseph L. 
McCallum, Chaplain Herbert M. 
McInnis, Chaplain William M. 
Noll, Chaplain Frank H. 
Taylor, Chaplain William F. Jr. 
Young, Chaplain William B. 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Alexander, Chaplain Harry W. 
Carroll, Chaplain Robert E. 
Churton, Chaplain Daniel B. 
Gault, Chaplain Edward S. 
Jenkins, Chaplain C. Rees 
Keathley, Chaplain Bryan H. 

















Pen Portraits from the Bible- 


—~Meditation 


David—A MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART 


ee LL ISRAEL LOVED DAVID. . . .” Is there any 
A wonder? Saul was in decline, and Hebrew 
politics were on the verge of falling apart. 
Crisis glowered on every frontier. Treason hovered 
in the wind . . . disunity, weakness, imminent doom. 
Then came David, and not only Samuel but ordi- 
nary citizens saw in him a new leader who might 
stare crisis in the face and turn it into triumph. 

Even the dreamers, however, probably did not 
dream of a triumph such as that which David 
achieved: the power of the Philistines, permanently 
shattered; tribes in all directions subdued and made 
tributary; a new political and religious capital 
founded, “the City of David;” and, above all, na- 
tional unity and national power achieved on a scale 
which made “Israel” a name to be reckoned with in 
the counsels of world rulers. All Israel indeed loved 
David! 

But there was more to their love than this. If read 
only thus, David steps out of the Old Testament as 
a Hebrew George Washington, the Father of his 
country, an idolized patriot whose biography may 
have been doctored for posterity in the manner of 
Parson Weems. 

Strangely enough, his is not such a biography; and 
more strangely, the “hero” of the David story is 
not really David, but “the God of David.” And the 
greatness of David consists in the depth to which he 
himself realized this priority of God for his own 
life. 

First, he knew that God was the source of his vic- 
tories. At the height of them he prayed, “Who am I, 
O Lord God, and what is my house, that thou hast 
brought me thus far? ... Because of thy promise, 
and according to thy own heart, thou hast wrought 
all this greatness, to make thy servant know it. 
Therefore thou art great, O Lord God; for there is 
no God besides thee, according to all that we have 
heard with our ears.” (II Sam. 7:18, 21-22) 


GS ron”. HE KNEW Gop as his absolute critic. A few 
years after the prayer above, his fellow citizens 


discovered that the king had reason for a different 
kind of prayer. The type they presumed he prayed 
has been preserved as Psalm 51: 1-17. 

We cannot be sure that David wrote the psalm; 


but we can be sure that the Hebrew memory held 
tenaciously both to the awful guilt of their hero in 
his combined adultery and murder, and to the spirit 
in which he confronted a prophet’s exposé of that 
awful guilt: “/ have sinned against the Lord.” (Il 
Sam. 12:13) 

These words tell us that David could have written 
Psalm 51, and they suggest at least two things about 
the God of David whom we meet in that psalm: So 
comprehensive and perfect is His goodness that evil 
is essentially a stab into His heart. “Against thee, 
thee only, have I sinned.” Not against Uriah? Or 
Bathsheba? Or the people of Israel? Yes, but the 
barb sticks elsewhere. Sin is sin because it flaunts 
God, and in a world created and loved by Him, one 
can hate another creature only at the cost of hating 
the Creator, too. Waking up to that disastrous hate 
in himself, the psalmist knew only one prayer: 

“Have mercy upon mie, O God, according to thy 
steadfast love.” Not according to the extenuating 
circumstances. (There were none.) Not according 
to how I compensate for my evil deed. (I could 
never do so.) But according to the only thing which 
can remove my guilt, transform my character, and 
restore me to life: thy “loyal-love.” David’s sole 
hope is that his God is One who wrestles with man’s 
unworthiness and delivers man from it; that God is 
the God of grace. 


| pew 51 Is CHIEFLY the cry of this faith. “Behold, 
thou desirest truth in the inward being... .” And 
who can supply this truth, this faithfulness, but thou 
alone? “Create in me a clean heart... .” 1 shall wait 
before thee, broken-spirited, ready to receive my 
wholeness from thee, believing that “a broken and 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

If David helped teach this to Israel, is not this 
Israel’s best reason for loving David? “A man after 
God’s own heart”—because he glimpsed the grace of 
God, because he lived under that grace, and because 
he helped his people to live under it. 

The star of David’s kingdom one day fell into 
ruins, but this light from his life abided still. And it 
abides with us, too, who have received the grace of 
God through One rightly called “the root and the 
offspring of David, the bright morning star.” 

—DONALD W. SHRIVER JR. 
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New book answers vital question: 


“Does religion 


POLITICS FOR CHRISTIANS 
A Haddan House Book by Wil- 
liam Muehl. Association Press. 
180 pp., $3. 


As one who for a quarter of a 
century has been trying to find out 
how a Christian should conduct him- 
self in the political arena, | warmly 
recommend this book. It ought to be 
read by young men and women who 
realize that the Christian faith is dead 
unless it is applied to life, and who 
may be thinking of some form of 
public service as their vocation or 
field in which to apply their faith: 

Mr. Muehl opens with a discussion 
of the question, “Does religion mix 
with politics?” In order to give an 
answer, he examines the social 
sources of political irresponsibility so 
characteristic of the American scene. 
In his opinion the “mythology of in- 
dividualism” is the source of most of 
the misunderstanding of the relation- 
ship between religion and politics. 

Though I agree with Mr. Muehl’s 
historical analysis, my impression is 
that in the future our problem as 
Christians is not going to be so much 
with “moralistic individualism” as with 
“moralistic groupism.” We seem to be 
entering a period of fading individual- 
ism with “group approval” furnishing 
what is left of the individual with his 
standard of what is good or bad. 
There is an admirable chapter on 
“Christian Insight and Democratic 
Process” which describes the position 
of the Christian man in political so- 
ciety and defines the limits as well as 
the possibilities of action. 
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mix with politics?” 


In discussing the structure of politi- 
cal parties and the sources of _politi- 
cal power, the author displays a realis- 
tic and intimate comprehension of the 
American political scene which one 
seldom associates with the professorial 
mind. And there is a chapter of excel- 
lent advice for political beginners. 

Though the author stresses the 
limitations of “independent politics,” 
he writes at some length about the 
problems and techniques of independ- 
ent political action. It would have 
been better to discuss this matter in 
a passing reference, since nothing be- 
muses a certain type of idealist more 
than the false notion that if a Chris- 
tian enters politics he should do so as 
an independent. 

The actual participation of an in- 
dividual Christian in regular political 
activity is discussed under the head- 
ing “Joining a Party,” and many wise 
and helpful suggestions are made con- 
cerning attitudes, practices, and tech- 
niques. There are, however, several 
serious and surprising omissions. 

I realize that this book is written 
against a New England background, 
which may differ to some extent from 
our political situation in the South. 
Be that as it may, I doubt if there is 
a state in the Union where a Chris- 
tian active in statewide politics would 
not be perpetually haunted by two 
tremendous problems: 1) how to fi- 
nance campaigns, and 2) how to 
handle smears. 

Because of the race issue it may 
be that the problem of “smears” is 
more vicious in the South than in 


New England, but I doubt it. As a 
Christian, I do not know the answer 
to the first question—unless it is to 
accept perpetual defeat because of 
lack of money, and I have only a 
partial answer for the second question, 
In any event, Mr. Muehl’s book is 
so good as far as it goes that if he ever 
writes on this subject again I hope he 
will address himself seriously to the 

matter of money and “smears.” 
—FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
by David H. C. Read. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 175 pp. $1.95. 

David Read, who has just taken up 
his duties as Preaching Minister at 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
largest Presbyterian church in New 
York City, is well known in Canada, 
Australia, the U.S.A., and his native 
Scotland. He served as a chaplain with 
the British armed forces during 
World War II and was a prisoner of 
war for five years in Germany. He 
has been chaplain to the University of 
Edinburgh since 1949. 

The Christian Faith is a straight- 
forward account of the basic Chris- 
tian beliefs. The reader with no theo- 
logical background and with an 
inquiring mind will find in this book 
the answer as to what the Christian 
religion really means. 


THE SCARLET CORD 

by Frank G. Slaughter. Double- 
day & Co., 352 pp., $3.95 

It is a pity that Mr. Slaughter, who 
has the gift of making the past live 
again, wrote THE SCARLET CORD. 
It is a love story, but not poignant 
and tender as the jacket copy states. 
It is a story of Rahab, the woman of 
Jericho, with none of the details 
spared. A story of murder, slave 
trade, filth, and pagan rites. Definitely 

not for your family library. 


BEN HUR 
by Lew Wallace. Bantam Books, 
35 cents. 


This world-famous classic about the 
early years of Christianity is now 
available in an inexpensive addition. 
Ben Hur brings to life the cruelty and 
splendor of ancient Rome when 
paganism tried vainly to stem the tide 
of the new, virile Christian faith. The 
daring adventures of Ben Hur, the 
hero, lead to his meeting with Christ 
and culminate in the sublime spectacle 
of the Crucifixion. 

















CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 
OF ORIGINAL SIN 
by H. Shelton Smith. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 242 pp., 
$3.50. 

Nearly every major theologian of 
our time has given careful thought to 
the rotts of the present world tragedy 
—namely, the radical nature of man’s 
rebellion against God. Dr. Smith indi- 
cates in his survey the background 
against which this resurgence of in- 
terest in human sinfulness is to be un- 
derstood. 

The conception of original sin is 
traced from its roots in early New 
England Calvinism to the present time. 
The writings of John Taylor, an Eng- 
lish clergyman who had been greatly 
influenced by the Enlightenment, be- 
gan to sift through to New England, 
to challenge the traditional doctrine 
of imputed guilt which branded every 
person born with the actual guilt of 
Adam’s sin. 

Johnathan Edwards defended the 
doctrine by insisting that God had so 
constituted things that all men were 
one with Adam, and hence partici- 
pated in his sin. The truth of this per- 
haps could not be rationally under- 
stood. It was true simply because God 
had chosen to constitute reality that 
way. 

Following Edwards, there was a 
running battle between those who 
shared his views and those who chal- 
lenged them, particularly the Unitar- 
ians. A mediating school grew up at 
Yale, which claimed to be true to Ed- 
wards’ doctrine, but which was dis- 
trusted by the more conservative Ed- 
wardians. 

Horace Bushnell then broke new 
ground with his theory of Christian 
nurture, whereby he felt that sin’s un- 
natural intrusion into human nature 
could be overcome through the in- 
fluence of a Christian family. Thus a 
predisposition toward good could be 
developed in the child even before he 
came to the years of moral choice. 

Although Bushnell was evangelical 
in his views, he in some measure paved 
the way for a new theology which, 
through the impact of the theory of 
evolution, finally came to discard en- 
tirely the doctrine of original sin. 

The book closes with a penetrating 
analysis of a revival of the doctrine in 
our time, especially through the writ- 
ings of Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul 
Tillich. 

This is a worthy volume, based on 
original sources, and tracing with 


clear continuity one stream of the de- 
veloping theological life of America. 
It will be of interest to ministers and 
theological students, but ought also 
to be read by intelligent laymen who 
could profit greatly by an understand- 
ing of the background of some of the 
most important elements in current 
religious thought. 

The one regret this reviewer has is 
that Dr. Smith did not write one 
further chapter drawing together all 
the issues discussed, and giving his 
own critical judgment on them. 

—DONALD G. MILLER 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CANCER 
by Charles S$. Cameron, M.D. 
Prentice-Hall, 268 pp., $4.95. 


In view of the alarming statistics 
that almost one out of every four 
Americans will be struck by cancer, 
the reading of this book should prove 
to be enlightening and helpful. Dr. 
Charles S. Cameron, medical and 
scientific director of the American 
Cancer Society, has done an excellent 
job in preparing a book for the lay- 
man. 

The book stresses the importance 
of the early discovery of cancer and 
suggests ways of making this discov- 
ery. It encourages the layman to take 
periodic examinations and to report 
promptly any irregularities. Following 
out the suggestions of the book will 
undoubtedly mean the saving of many 
lives, since it seems to be an established 
fact that “cancer is twice as curable 
as the present cure rates show.” 

—Ww. B. SULLIVAN 


FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


(revised edition) 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall. Asso- 
ciation Press, 409 pp., $3.50. 

The divisions of this book indicate 
clearly the nature of its contents: (1) 
Becoming Men and Women, (2) Get- 
ting and Keeping Dates, (3) Loving 
and Being Loved, and (4) Heading 
Toward Marriage. 

The first part presents the physi- 
ology of sex in a factual way with ex- 
cellent illustrations which are new in 
this edition. Though most schools at- 
tempt to teach children on these mat- 
ters from kindergarten age up, quite 
often the youngsters do not associate 
the knowledge they gain about ham- 
sters and guinea pigs with human be- 
ings. Therefore, the information given 
here so clearly and objectively could 


be of most help to preteen-agers, their 
teachers, and parents. 

Since girls mature emotionally so 
much earlier than boys, they will be 
particularly inter ested in tips on how 
to get the boys to notice them, what 
to do after they are noticed, how to 
act on a date, when to come home, 
etc. The author carries through from 
these rather trivial matters (in the 
adult mind) to much more serious 
ones. Problems labeled “Love Under 
a Cloud” (involving such things as 
falling in love with a married man or 
woman or getting over an infatua- 
tion) show the increasing depth of 
the material treated in a very whole- 
some way. 

The last quarter of the book con- 
siders preparation for marriage. 

Each generation has some problems 
peculiar to it—such as the custom of 
“going steady” and dating a service- 
man—and the author has given care- 
ful study to these. 

Surely this book can be of inesti- 
mable help to young people from the 
age of twelve through young adult- 
hood, and to their parents, Other 
adults who work with young people 
would also profit from the book. It 
would be very wise to make it avail- 
able to the young people without 
forcing it upon them. 

—MRS. DEWITT REDDICK 


ADVENTURES OF A SLUM 
FIGHTER 


by Charles F. Palmer. Tupper 
and Love, $4. 


This is the story of George Palmer 
and his successful fight for the first 
Federal Housing Project in America. 
The Techwood project in Atlanta is 
now a matter of history, proud his- 
tory of the kind America believes 
in, but was slow to do anything about. 

Mr. Palmer, supported by his loyal 
and sympathetic wife, trudged many 
of the slum areas of the world, view- 
ing what other countries had done 
about these social cancers. Coming 
home to America, he continued his 
fight to rid our country of these phy- 
sical and spiritual menaces. 

He proves that slum clearance is 
not socialism but plain self-interest for 
taxpayers, merchants, and property 
owners generally. Clearing out slums, 
he shows, is vital in warding off de- 
pressions and stopping communism. 
Thus it becomes an interest of all true 
Americans. 

B. LEWIS 
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Missions board soon to erect 
new headavarters building 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(RNS) Construc- 
tion is expected to get under way this 
summer on a new $350,000 office 
building for the Board of World Mis- 
sions. The new edifice will replace 
the totally inadequate headquarters 
which have been home to the Board 
for many years. 

The new Missions Building will be 
erected on a two-acre site in an exclu- 
sive Nashville residential section. 


Right to put the building there was 
gained in a Chancery Court ruling 
after a taxpayers’ suit sought to negate 
a permit granted by the Nashville 
Board of Zoning Appeals. 

From the Board of World Missions 
headquarters Southern Presbyterians 
carry on their world-wide foreign 
mission work, through more than 450 
missionaries in eight theatres of opera- 
tion. 





AN AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS 
seminar, first ever held at Columbia 
Seminary in Decatur, recently at- 
tracted 40 missionaries, appointees, 
candidates, farming experts, and sem- 
inary students. The conference con- 
centrated on agricultural missionary 
advances and opportunities in Brazil. 
It was called together by Dr. Cecil 
Thompson, professor of missions at 
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Columbia Theological Seminary. 

Among experts in attendance were 
Dr. John B. Griffing of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, Sr. Erasmo da Silva 
of the National Presbyterian Church 
of Brazil, and Dr. John Lane, medical 
missionary in Brazil. 

Shown in photo are: 

FRONT ROW, Al Coit, Dr. Griffing, 
Dr. Thompson, Sr. Erasmo da Silva, 


Dr. Lane, and Rev. Stephen Sloop. 

SECOND ROW, Miss Dorothy Baker, 
Rev. Ernest Mellor, Mrs. Mellor, Rev. 
Milton Daugherty, Rev. William B. 
Moseley, Rev. Leon E. Strunk, and 
Rev. Sidney Maxwell. 

THIRD ROW, Rev. James Moss, Rev. 
Ed Langham, Mrs. Charles Butler, 
Mrs, Stephen Sloop, Mrs. John B. 
Griffing, and Mr. Tom Ellis. 

FOURTH ROW, Mr. John Davis, Mr. 
John Roberts, Mrs. Joe Hahn, Mrs. 
Wm. Moseley (hidden behind Mrs. 
Sloop), Mr. Preston Holden, and at 
extreme right, Mr. Kenneth Boyer. 


New Orleans Youth 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—(PN)—More 
than 200 young people from 34 
churches took part in the annual 
spring rally of New Orleans Presby- 
tery Senior High Fellowship. 

The rally began with a banquet at 
First Church, New Orleans. Rev. Alex 
W. Hunter, host minister, was ban- 
quet speaker, talking on the subject, 
“The Game That Counts.” 

On the following day, the first rally 
session was held at Prytania Street 
Church, at which time new Fellow- 
ship Council members were installed. 
Rev. Robert Kilgore, pastor of Pry- 
tania Street Church, presided at the 
installation service. 

A special class for adult advisors 
was conducted by Mrs. J. Scott 
Young. 

A poster contest was held for those 
who had prepared posters advertising 
the rally. 

Miss Jean Stock, president of the 
Fellowship, presided over the rally. 
Theme for the event was “Thy Word 
in My Heart.” 


Bottoms’ daughter honored 

ATLANTA, GA.—Jean Bottoms, daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. Lawrence Bot- 
toms of Atlanta, has been awarded 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., 
where she is a senior. The student’s 
father is an associate secretary of the 
Division of Negro Work, Board of 
Church Extension. Upon graduation, 
she will enroll in the Medical School 
of Howard. 
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Superintendents of Children’s 


Homes hold annual Meet 


MONTICELLO, ARK.—(PN )—The Vera 
Lloyd Presbyterian Home for Chil- 
dren, located here, recently was host to 
The Presby terian Association of Chil- 
dren’s Homes Executives. Representa- 
tives were on hand from seventeen 
Children’s Homes of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Rev. Jerry Newbold 
Jr., superintendent of the host Home, 
is secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 

After a picnic dinner, visitors heard 
Dr. Edward D. Grant speak on “Our 
Church’s Responsibility Today in the 
Field of Child Care.” Dr. Grant, di- 


tary of the denomination’s Board of 
Christian Education in Richmond. 
Members later discussed this subject 
in an open forum under direction of 
Rev. Albert E. McClure, superintend- 
ent of Presbyterian Orphan’s Home 
in Barium Springs, N. C. 

The president’s address was pre- 
sented by R. E. Moore, superintend- 
ent of Bachman Memorial Home, 
Cleveland, Tenn., and president of the 
Association. 

Dr. Fred A. Walker who heads the 
Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri, 
at Farmington, conducted the morn- 





Rev. 
Jacobs, superintendent of 
The Presby terian Home in Talladega, 


Other speakers and 


Allen C. 


topics: 


Alabama, “Developing Assembly- 
Wide Standards for Our Homes”; 
Dr. Bernard EF. Bain, former super- 
intendent of the Presbyterian Home 
in Lynchburg, Va., who spoke on 
“Techniques of Interpreting Our 
Child Care Program to Our Constitu- 
ency”; and Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, 
secretary of Higher Education, Board 
of Education, Richmond, who pre- 
sented an address on “Exploring Pos- 
sibilities of Developing a Program of 
Training Christian Social Workers.” 

Rev. William C. Sistar, superintend- 
ent of Palmer Orphanage at Colum- 
bus, Miss., and vice-president of the 
group, directed a workshop on the 








rector of institutions for the State of 


Louisiana, is former executive secre- ference. 





TWO STATED CLERKS discuss mutual problems fol- 
lowing meeting in Druid Hills Presbyterian Church, Atlanta. 
They are Dr. E. C. Scott, stated clerk and treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., and the Rev. Benjamino Al- 
varez, stated clerk of the National Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico. 

Dr. Alvarez, who is also pastor of the Zitacuaro Presby- 
terian Church, was in this country taking part in a con- 
centrated missionary education effort in the Bristol, Tenn., 
Bristol, Va., and Kingsport, Tenn., area. During his stay he 
spoke to every Presbyterian church in the area, as well as to 
almost all the high schools, civic clubs, and other Protestant 
groups. 

Dr. Alvarez, considered the outstanding preacher of Latin 
American Presbyterianism, is a product of the missionary 
efforts of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in Mexico. 


July, 1956 


ing devotional periods during the con- 


topic, “Serving the Child and His 
Family.” 





OUTSTANDING is the word to describe the recent leader- 
ship training school held at Clifton Forge Presbyterian 
Church for the eight churches in that area. More than 140 
persons took the courses. Rev. Richard P. Hayes was dean 
of the school. 

Seen here, in usual order, are the leaders: Miss Alma 
Crosier, youth work instructor; Mrs. William White, Jun- 
iors’ work; and Miss Henrietta Elsner, children’s work 
instructor. Standing are: Mr. Hayes, Mr. Eldon Wilson, 
church officers group instructor; Rev. James R. Kennedy, 
Christian Beliefs instructor; Rev. Philip A. Roberts, host 
pastor, and Mr. W. A. Hurcheson, secretary-treasurer. 
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Building program set 
by Chapel Hill Church 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C.—To increase the 
effectiveness of its ministry to 1,000 
Presbyterian students at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, the Chapel 
Hill Presbyterian Church has em- 
barked on a $400,000 expansion pro- 
gram. 

Part of this money will come from 
the synod’s $3 million drive in be- 
half of higher education. The rest is 
being raised locally. 

A student wing is to be added to the 
present church, to include a large fel- 
lowship hall with adjoining kitchen, 
rooms for young adult classes and stu- 
dent study suppers, and an attractive 
lounge. The sanctuary will be en- 
larged to seat 706 persons, and a three- 
story educational unit added to the 
rear providing church school class- 
rooms. A small chapel seating 108 will 
be used for student worship services 
and weddings. 


Louisiana conducting 
family institutes 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—First in a series 
of nine institutes on Christian Family 
Life to be held throughout Louisiana 
took place at Napoleon Avenue 
Church here. Keynote speaker was 
Rev. Frederick W. Widmer, director 
of Family Life Education of the 
Board of Christian Education. Assist- 
ing as discussion leaders were Mrs. 
L. C. Majors, Richmond; Mrs. Edwin 
Stock, New Orleans; Rev. Robert Kil- 
gore, Raceland; and Rev. George H. 
Ricks, regional director. 

Arranged by the Committee on 
Christian Education for the Synod of 
Louisiana, the institutes are to help 
parents meet family problems without 
fear and with Christian love. 


Betty Gray new DCE 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Miss Betty Gray 
has accepted a call to become director 
of Christian education at the First 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, 
assuming her new job around July ist. 

Miss Gray received the degree of 
Master of Christian Education at the 
Assembly’s Training School in May. 
She attended Southwestern at Mem- 
phis for two years and received her 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Louisiana 
State. For two years she taught school 
at Fort Worth, Texas. A native of 
Ferriday, La., Miss Gray has been 
active in Synods’ Youth Programs 
during her student days. 
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Dr. Gutzke writes 














DR. MANFORD G. GUTZKE, pro- 
fessor of English Bible at Columbia 
Seminary in Decatur, Ga., (right) 
looks over his newly published book 
with James Montgomery, new man- 
ager of the Presbyterian Book Store 
in Atlanta. Titled John Dewey’s 
Thought and Its Implications for 
Christian Education, the 241-page vol- 
ume has just come from King’s Crown 
Press at Columbia University. Pri- 
marily a students’ book, it shows that 
the methods of education now used in 
schools can also be used in Christian 
Education. 





AN HONORARY LIFE MEMBER- 
SHIP PIN and certificate have been 
presented to Miss Mary K. Moody by 
the Women of First Church, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn. Several years ago Miss 
Moody came to a sanitarium two miles 
from town to regain her health. She 
helped organize the church in 1938 
and through her influence and the 
growth of the congregation, a new lot 
was recently purchased on which to 
erect a new building. Women of the 
Church feel Miss Moody has given of 
herself far beyond the call of duty. 


Devotional Guide for 
Youth is issued 


RICHMOND, vA.—A new devotional 
guide to be used by several hundred 
thousand young people in seven de- 
nominations came off the press in May, 
according to an announcement from 
the Board of Christian Education. 

The devotional guide, entitled THY 
WILL—My Will, is a quarterly pub- 
lication planned co-operatively by 
seven denominations: Associate Re- 
formed Church; Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church; the Moravian Church 
in America (Northern Province); 
Presbyterian Church, U. S.; Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A.; Reformed 
Church of America; and United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Its writers have attempted to guide 
young people into thoughtful, devo- 
tional reading of the Bible by supply- 
ing some of the background of the 
Scripture passage used, plus thought 
provoking questions. Instead of pub- 
lished prayers, the writers have made 
suggestions for the individual to use 
in forming his own prayer. 

First issue of THY WILL—My 
Will will be for use during the July- 
September quarter. 

Many churches are exvected to 
order copies for their entire Senior 
High Fellowship. The guide will sell 
for 25¢ a copy and mav be ordered 
through the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation or Presbyterian Book Stores. 


Son born to Lancasters 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Rev. and Mrs. 
Lewis H. Lancaster Jr. of our Japan 
Mission announce the birth of a 
daughter, Beth Neville, in Osaka, Ja- 
pan, on April 17. Mr. Lancaster, an 
evangelistic missionary in Tokushima, 
is the son of former Chinese mission- 
aries. His father now assists Dr. Darby 
Fulton, executive secretary of the 
Board of World Missions. 


New Sanctuary 


TRYON, N. C.—Members of Tryon 
Presbyterian Church have approved 
plans for a two-unit building situated 
on a four-acre plot. Native stone and 
wood will be used in a contemporary- 
style building. The air-conditioned 
sanctuary will be the modified arena 
type with a seating capacity of 220. 
Rev. Joe Wagner is the minister, J. 
Frank Gallimore is chairman of the 
building committee. 
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Men from four churches 
form parish organization 


One of the first larger parishes to 
organize men’s activities is Beaver 
Creek Parish in Washington County, 
Virginia. Four churches have banded 
together under the leadership of Rev. 
W. Ernest Wilson and a part-time as- 
sistant. They are Spring Creek, Maple 
Grove, Walnut Grove, and High 
Point, adjacent to the towns of Abing- 
don and Bristol. 

Alert to local needs, Mr. Wilson 
was quick to see the possibilities of a 
parish-wide men’s organization, With 
approval of each session, a committee 
was appointed to draw up a constitu- 
tion and bylaws which was approved 
by the w hole group. 

Objectives are as follows: 1) to or- 
ganize all the men of the four congre- 
gations in Christian service and fel- 
lowship; 2) to stimulate them to ac- 
tivity; 3) to promote a study of the 
Bible and the work of the evangelical 
Church; 4) to enlist any inactive men 
of the participating communities. 

According to C. C. Barker, presi- 
dent, the group meets the fifth Sun- 
day night of each quarter, alternating 
the meetings among the various 
churches. The program committee, 
with the vice-president as chairman, 
arranges the program, with men of the 
host church providing the devotional. 

A particularly interesting meeting 
centered around a study of the Book 
of James led by a panel composed of 
two representatives from each church. 
Prepared questions were asked the 
panel members by pairs. Judges kept 
tally and determined the winning team 
at the end of the discussion. 

Practical projects of parish-wide in- 
terest have included the improvement 
of an old church cemetery which had 
gone to briers and refuse. Men from 
each church and the pastor worked at 
this task until the cemetery was 
cleaned off and sowed in grass. 
Women of Walnut Grove Church 
prepared dinner for them. 

A picnic at V.I. Ranch with games, 
contests, group singing and other rec- 
reation provided the whole family 
with a happy experience. 

While these activities play a vital 
part in the program, special emphasis 
is placed on “soul winning and spirit- 
ual and moral development,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Barker. Each church has its 
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local men’s organization, but all co- 
operate harmoniously in the parish 
organization. 


ROANOKE PRESBYTERY 


Need is for men 
with character 


The annual Spring Rally of the 
Men of Roanoke Presbytery, Synod 
of Virginia, was attended by 96 repre- 
sentatives. The meeting was held at 
First Church, South Boston, Virginia, 
in mid-April. 

High light of the session was an ad- 
dress by Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy Jr., 
pastor of Hampden-Sydney Presby- 
terian Church, and chaplain for the 
College. 

Urging the men “Be thou strong, 
and assert yourself as a man,” Dr. 
Lacy said that the Church needs 
men strong in their character, who 
have the courage to stand with the 
minority if needs be. “If you live re- 
ligiously and live right as a church- 
man, your example can lead your 
fellow man to redemption,” he told 
the representatives at the rally. 

Jack I. Hayes of Chatham, president 
of the Men of the Church of Roa- 





BEAT THIS ONE, a 44-year record of Sun- 
day school attendance chalked up by 


George W. McDaniel, member of High- 
land Park Church in Dallas. 


Presbyterian 


MEN 





noke Presbytery, presided at the aft- 
ernoon and. night sessions. 

At the opening devotional, John W. 
Boozer led the song service and J. 
FE. Cooper spoke on the subject, 
“What Do You Think of Christ?” 

Dudley Atkins, speaking for the 
South Boston host church, extended 
the welcome. 

“On to Massanetta” was the topic 
used by W. A. Trolan Jr., of Roa- 
noke, who told of advantages of at- 
tending the Massanetta Men’s Con- 
ference scheduled for July 20-22. Dr. 
W. B. Sullivan also urged the men to 
consider the Massanetta Springs Con- 
ference. 

Delegates divided on a voluntary 
basis, into four groups for study: Rev. 
Paul Hodge led the discussion on 
“How to Be a Deacon”; Rev. J. K. 
Roberts, on “How to Be an Elder”; 
Rev. F. W. Hobbie, “How to Lead 
in Public Prayer”; and Harry Flynn 
discussed “How to Organize Men’s 
Work.” 

Others on the program included J. 
F. Merrin, executive secretary of 
church extension of Roanoke Pres- 
bytery; Elwood Hudson, and Rev. 
Hugh Carter. 


Louisiana men active 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—Spring rallies of 
Men of the Church in the three Loui- 
siana presbyteries broke all records 
for attendance and interest. Approxi- 
mately 667 men registered for the Red 
River, Louisiana, and New Orleans 
meetings. 

Dr. J. McDowell Richards was the 
principal speaker at Camp Alabama in 
Red River Presbytery. Rev. George 
Ricks, regional director, talked about 
the Synod men’s conference and con- 
vocation of ministers, elders, and 
deacons set for June 1-3 at Silliman. 

At the Louisiana rally at the First 
Church, Alexandria, Dr. John Ander- 
son, pastor of the First Church, Dallas, 
and Dr. S. J. Patterson Jr., Richmond, 
Va., secretary of men’s work, were 
the speakers. Dr. Patterson also spoke 
at the New Orleans rally at the St. 
Charles Avenue Church. Ralph 
Brewer, synod president, and Miami 
convention publicity chairman, also 
spoke at all three rallies. 
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x s Men in the News Xe oa 


STATE SENATOR F. J. (JACK) BLYTHE, a 
deacon at Trinity Presbyterian Church in Char- 
lotte, N. C., has announced he will seek a third term 
in the General Assembly. He represents the 2oth 
Senatorial District. 

DR. SAMUEL L. DAUGHTRY, former Atlanta 
minister, died April 7 at Nashville, Tenn. At the time 
of his death he was preaching at Sinking Springs 
Church in Abingdon, Va. 

DR. HAMILTON McKAY, Presbyterian elder 
from Charlotte, was one of five North Carolina phy- 
sicians receiving distinguished service awards from 
the University of North Carolina Medical School 
alumni association. A pioneer urologist in Charlotte, 
Dr. McKay has led in the state’s good health pro- 
gram. 

REV. DWIGHT L. BARKER, former pastor of 
Cameronian and Park Avenue Churches in Rocking- 
ham, N. C., has been assigned to active duty in the 
U.S. Army chaplaincy. He will be affiliated with the 
First Armored Division, at Fort Polk, La. 

DR. TURNEY B. RODDY was honored by High- 
land Heights Church in Memphis for his 35 years of 
service to the church. His is the longest continuous 
pastorate in the city. 

Funeral services for AUGUSTUS NORMAN 
SHARP SR., former treasurer of our Church’s Exec- 
utive Committee of Home Missions, were held in 
Orlando, Fla., in April. A native of Forsyth, Ga., 
Mr. Sharp lived in Atlanta much of his life and 
served the Home Mission agency for 39 years. Upon 
retirement ten years ago he moved to Orlando. 
While in Atlanta, he was an elder in Druid Hills 
Church. 

REV. ROBERT J. BLUMER has been called to 
succeed DR. JOSEPH H. CARTER as pastor of 
Newton-Conover Presbyterian Church in Newton, 
N. C. He has been pastor of churches in Nokesville 
and Brentsville, Va. Dr. Carter takes up duties as 
professor of Bible at Lees-McRae College, Banner 
Elk, N. C. 

GRAHAM MORRISON, an elder in the Stanley, 
N. C., Church, was featured speaker at the annual 
meeting of Group 8 of the North Carolina Bankers’ 
Association at its meeting in Hickory. 

C. A. (PETE) McKNIGHT, editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer, addressed the Southeastern Adult 
Education Association at its meeting in Clemson, 
S. C. McKnight is a member of Myers Park Church. 

WALDO KNOW MCGILL JR., elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Williston, S. C., died at the age 
of 34. He had been a dentist in Williston since 1952. 

PAUL MARTIN, Canadian minister of national 
health and welfare, delivered the commencement ad- 
dress for Queens College. 

T. COLEMAN ANDREWS of Richmond, Va., 
DR. WILLARD J. GRAHAM of the University of 
North Carolina, and DR. W. A. PATON of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan spoke at the banquet of David- 
son College Business-Economics Association in May. 





GEORGE McWHORTER, Milledgeville, Ga., has 
been appointed publicity chairman for the Synod of 
Georgia for the Miami Presbyterian Men’s conven- 
tion to be held October 10-13, 1957. The appoint- 
ment was announced by J. W. Hyde, of Elberton, 
president of the Georgia Synod Men’s Council. 
GEORGE LEMON SUGG, Jackson, has been ap- 
pointed Miami convention publicity chairman for 
the Synod of Mississippi, Orrick Metcalfe, conven- 
tion chairman for Mississippi, announced today. 
DONALD B. PLOTT, Davidson College musical 
director, has been named a lecturer for the 1956 sum- 
mer session at the University of Michigan. 
J. HAROLD McKEITHAN JR. of Winston-Salem, 
a June graduate of Davidson College, has been named 
a Rockefeller Brothers’ Theological Fellow in nation- 
wide competition. He will study this fall at Union 
Seminary, Richmond. The fellowship is designed to : 
confront outstanding graduates with the ministry as 
a vocation. | 
DR. LEGETTE BLYTHE, moderator of Meck- 
lenburg Presbytery, officially opened the Presby- 
tery’s 211th stated session January 17, with the | 
presentation of the moderator’s sermon. His topic, 
“The Gentle Galilean,” was in marked contrast to 





his book, “The Bold Galilean.” 





A UNIQUE WITNESS is that of Richard Binter, deacon 
in Lake City Presbyterian Church, Lake City, South Caro- 
lina. An interior decorator and artist, Mr. Binter donates 
every Saturday morning to instructing youth groups in draw- 
ing, woodwork, and finger painting in the church’s little 
workshop. Born in Bavaria and blessed with a talent for art, 
Mr. Binter strongly believes in the youth of today, especially 
if their energies can be directed toward creative and beau- 
tiful things. He sings in the church choir and his wife, also 
of German birth, teaches in the Nursery Department. They 
joined the Lake City church in 1950. 
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What a record! 











By Bob Newton 


An amazing record of faithfulness 
in church school attendance is being 
built up by two officers of First Pres- 
byterian Church in Warren, Arkansas. 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, clerk of the session, 
and SELWYN C. CARMICAL, vice-chair- 
man of the board of deacons, haven’t 
missed Sunday school in 26 years. 

Neither of the men knows for sure 
the actual date when he last missed 
Sunday school, but both agree that 
it was in 1929. 

A tribute to good health and the 
confining nature of the grocery busi- 
ness is Mr. Carmical’s record. He has 
been in the church’s Baraca Class for 
over 1,500 consecutive Sunday morn- 
ings. He’s never attended church 
school anywhere else. 

Over the years, there’s been only 
one Sunday when there was any doubt 
about his being present. That was in 
January of 1949, when the famous 
Warren tornado tore through his sec- 
tion of town, killing 70 people and, 
incidentally, completely demolishing 
Mr. Carmical’s neighborhood grocery 
store. 

The grocer received a serious injury 
to one arm, but when Sunday came, 
he was in the Baraca Class, same as 
ever, with the arm swathed in band- 
ages, 

If Mr. Carmical’s record is a monu- 
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Tay- 
lor’s is an evidence of great persever- 
ence. A lumberman who finds it nec- 
essary to travel most of the time, he’s 


ment to good health, then Mr. 


attended Sunday school in fourteen 
states—all the way from Asheville, 
N. C., to Longview, W ashington. 

On they go, looking forward to 
next fall’s Rally Day, w hen they hope 
to receive pins for 27 years of attend- 
ance. They’re certainly models for 
churchmen ev eryw here. 


Officer training 
post is filled 


Cliff Coleman, a Presbyterian lay 
leader of Memphis, Tenn., on May 15 
became director of officer training in 
the Board of Christian Education’s 
Division of Men’s Work. 

Mr. Coleman is a member of Bar- 
ton Heights Church in Memphis 
where he has served as church school 
superintendent, adult advisor to young 
people, and church treasurer. For the 
past two years he has been president 
of the Men of Memphis Presbytery, 
and he is now serving as secretary of 
budget and finance on the Assembly 
Men’s Council. 

Appointment of Mr. Coleman fills 
the post left vacant last fall by the 
death of Dr. Leroy P. Burney who 
had been with the Board for five 
years. 


Honored in Georgia 


Almost the entire citizenry of Tif- 
ton, Ga., turned out on April 15 to 
honor Rev. John R. Howard, who for 
the past ten years has been pastor of 
First Church. He goes to Columbia 
Seminary for further study. 

Hundred of citizens of every de- 
nomination packed the First Metho- 





dist Church for the union service in 
which speaker after speaker lauded 
the beloved minister as a servant of 
the people. Mrs. Anne Pehler, first 
speaker of the evening, offered a 





“thank you” to Mr. Howard for the 
“many things he has given others. . 
such gifts being self-confidence and a 
renewed hope as well as material tools 
with which to better themselves.” 

Meanwhile the Lions Club adopted 
a special resolution of appreciation, 
the Civitan Club named Mr. Howard 
to receive its annual Outstanding 
Citizen Award, and the local news- 
paper, the Daily Tifton Gazette, edi- 
torialized: “The deep-seated tribute 
that will bring lasting inward satisfac- 
tion to this man who strove so hard 
to pattern his life after the life of 
Jesus Christ will be the permanent im- 
print which his selfless service has 
left upon this community.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA PRESBYTERY 


Men‘s work progressing 


“Bring Your Wife” rallies con- 
ducted by four districts in South 
Carolina Presbytery were a rousing 
success, John Henry Nabors, president 
of the Men’s Council, reports. Held 
in April, the rallies drew 293 people 
from 25 churches within the presby- 
tery. Seven churches which had no 
organized Men’s Work were repre- 
sented, indicating their growing in- 
terest. 

Men’s Work in the presbytery con- 
tinues to expand, according to Nabors. 
From twelve groups in the spring of 
1955, the work had grown to eighteen 
groups by fall. Today 24 churches 
have active Men of the Church or- 
ganizations. 

Tentative plans call for a fall rally 
on Laymen’s Sunday, October 21. 


Cost of Liquor. Our national 
bill for liquor is running at the rate of 
$9,885,000,000. If this huge sum were 
not spent for alcoholic beverages a 
competent analyst figures that it could 
have been spent as follows: $5,250,- 
000,000 for house rent; $1,786,000,000 
for bread, milk and meat; $425,000,000 
for fruit; roughly $1,000,000,000 for 
books, magazines, vacations, etc.; 
$350,000,000 for doctors; quarter of a 
billion for churches; about three- 
quarters of a billion for clothing; about 
a third of a billion for insurance; and 
still more than a billion would be left. 
We wonder if those who sell the 
above items realize what liquor is cost- 
ing them, not to speak of the thou- 
sands of ruined lives. 

—Wilbur La Roe 
in Presbyterian Outlook 
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WRITE TO 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 





Sehraven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


A Four Year Coeducational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 


* High academic standards 
* Strong in the faith 
* Select student body 


* Fine program of recrea- 
tion and activities 


*% Reasonable in cost 











Serving the Church and the Nation 


by 


Training Youth for Christian Leadership 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


Christian in Character and Ideals 


Fully accredited junior college and two-year 
high school. Transfer, terminal courses. 
Varied curriculum: Liberal arts, music, art, 
laboratory sciences, home economics, secre- 
tarial. Small classes, friendly faculty. Guid- 
ance. Social, cultural, athletic program. Suite- 
plan dormitory available. Scholarships, stu- 
dent work program. On main highway, air, 
rail routes. Visitors invited. Catalog. 


William C. Pressly, President 
Box P, Peace College Raleigh, N. C. 


WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 


“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 





Preprofessional study, in conformity with lib- | 
eral arts aims, looking towards divinity, medi- | 
cine, engineering, law, teaching, business admin- | 


istration and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 





Dedicated to the Highest Ideals 
of Christian Scholarship 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 
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For the best in education 


SOUTHWESTERN offers: 


Personal contact with eminently qualified faculty 
... Christian influence of a Church College... 
Distinctive four year program leading to degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Science, and Music. 

For information write: Office of Adminissions 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $795. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILson 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunNINGHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHatt Scott Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





Vacation in comfortable 
and friendly atmosphere 
with Christian friends 






at Pinnacle Inn 
operated by 
Lees-McRae 
College 


Fletcher Nelson 
President 


Banner Elk 
North Carolina 





THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


. is one of the strongest forces for 
good in our national life today. 
It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed her 
abilities and insights. 
Through 67 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. Fourteen majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
1956-1957 Centennial Year 

A hundred years of educating women in the 


liberal arts. ... A.B. and B.S. degrees .. . full 
accreditation . . . Presbyterian Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 








Educationa! Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christiai. em- 
hasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
raduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member So. Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Summer school June 9. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH Carotina 
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Bible Society 


(From page 21) 


Complete New Testaments were made available 
for the first time in six languages which had had only 
Bible portions previously. 

Distribution is carried on by colporteurs on the 
Society’s staff, by Christian missionaries, pastors, and 
evangelists. In addition, there are thousands of vol- 
unteer workers. Many copies are sold at wholesale 
prices or even less, but where people cannot afford 
to pay, copies are given away. Home-to-home visita- 
tion is an important means of getting the Scriptures 
to the people. 

World-wide Bible reading programs from Thanks- 
giving through Christmas have furthered the use of 
the Bible, as has Universal Bible Sunday in Decem- 
ber. Leaflets and reading schedules are other methods 
for encouraging use. 

A new motion picture, “Our Bible—How It Came 
to Us,” tells in dramatic documentary form the fasci- 
nating story of our English Bible, from the first 
century A.D, to the present. Professionally produced, 
it is suitable for adults and children above the fifth 
grade. Other motion pictures and filmstrips are avail- 
able for rental and free loan. 


, WORK OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society rests 
on the conviction which Christians and Christian 
churches have about the Bible and its worth to every 
man. While denominational giving to all benevo- 
lences has increased during the past ten years, con- 
tributions to the Society have declined. Even in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., the amount collected for 
the Society dropped from $36,071 in 1953 to $32,487 
in 1954. 

Yet the need is for expansion, not retrenchment. 
Because Scripture distribution is hardly keeping pace 
with the increase in the literate population of the 
world, and because at several points the growth of 
church membership is requiring Scriptures faster 
than the Society can supply them, every effort must 
be made to boost church contributions. 

Presbyterians should send their gifts to Rev. E. C. 
Scott, treasurer of General Fund Agencies, 341 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 





Synod of Virginia 
(From page 29) Bible Conferences 
have served the synod for 34 years. Size and scope of 
conferences have increased tenfold in that period. 
Synod’s investment at Massanetta has likewise 
jumped—from $50,000 in 1922 to about $431,000. 

This spring, as the first step in an expansion pro- 
gram, a separate camping area to house 130 was con- 
structed. This season eight youth camps will utilize 
the 24 attractive, modern cabins of “Camp Massa- 
netta.” Twenty-three camps and conferences are 
scheduled this summer. 

Presbyterian Home at Lynchburg is a child-care 
institution providing for 90 youngsters. Established 
in 1903, it has a plant valued at $380,000 and an en- 
dowment of $817,683. A school is provided for grades 
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one to four, but older children attend the county 
school. For several years the Sunday schools in Vir- 
ginia have taken the home as their special project, 
and about two-thirds of the operating expenses come 
from synod. 


SCHOOLS 


Oldest seminary in the Assembly is Union at Rich- 
mond, which opened its doors in 1812 on the campus 
of Hampden-Sydney College. Four synods contrib- 
ute to its support: North Carolina, Appalachia, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. A resident student body of 
231 and 48 nonresident graduate students receive in- 
struction from a distinguished faculty of sixteen, Dr. 
James Archibald Jones was inaugurated as third 
president on April 4 of this year. 

The Seminary’s ministry to the Church-at-large 
includes summer preaching clinics, an annual con- 
ference on “The Christian and His Daily Work” for 
100 college men, and a Church Vocations Confer- 
ence for 100 high school students, held for the first 
time this April in co-operation with Assembly’s 
Training School. 
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Your nearest mailbox 
can serve you as 

a Branch of Georgia's 

Oldest Federal 


Smart executives, trust officers and individuals in 
more than forty states throughout the nation have 
Savings and Investment Accounts with us. Yes, the 
good word is spreading. You can save by mail, add 
to your account and handle withdrawal by mail. 


NOW PAYING 342% PER ANNUM 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Member Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
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Main Office—26 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
Buckhead and East Point Branches 


Fulton County Federal 
Slawings and Loan flticcitlion 
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Highland Park enters 
TFC state-wide drive 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Several spokesmen 
for education in the Synod of Texas 
helped Highland Park Church begin 
its participation in the “Together for 
Christ” campaign in April. Bringing 
the campaign to the local level were 
Dr. Charles L. King, Houston; Dr. 
John D. Moseley, president of Aus- 
tin College, Sherman; Dr. Robert F. 


FREE: to the writer who had the faith 
and talent to produce a book 
manuscript—and the misfortune 
to find it still unpublished .. . 


“HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK” 


40-page booklet of factual information 
by America’s most distinguished coop- 
erative publishers. 

-—— — write— — — 


| Comet Press Books, Dept 2x | 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. | 





Name PER ae carat a ae na vacate caeneaaaeee - 
oie Sila aaa aa | Jones, Fort Worth; Dr. Andrew Ed- 
| ie aD | dington, president of Shreiner Insti- 


Kerrville; and Toddie Lee 
Wynne of the Highland Park Church. 

TFC is a program for Texas Pres- 
byterians to raise $5,525,000 for the 
support of nine institutions, agencies, 
and causes of the Church. Bob Johns 
is Highland Park’s general chairman. 
This congregation hopes to raise 
$500,000. 


| New Textbook Contest 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Zonder- 
van Publishing House has just an- 
nounced a new Christian Textbook 
Contest which ‘will be in progress 

| through September 30, 1958. Cash 
awards totaling $2.000 are being af- 
fered as follows: 


SS tute, 


NEGRO PREACHERS 


need and welcome sound Bible training. God 
is making a mighty impact on Negro churches 
through Carver trained pastors. Will you ask 
some prayer group to remember this work? 


CARVER BIBLE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
Talmage Payne, Director 


Buy 













SD a" feleje) Pu 
FOLDING 
TABLES 


WRITE 
TODAY! 


Light weight tables, easy to handle— 
easy to set up. Built for rugged use. 
Compact storage. BANQUET & smaller 


sizes, choice of tops. Direct from factory ed d First Prize aera arr tae a $ 1500.00 
shipment cuts cost and delivery time. M@rWe teehee S d Pp if $ 

sees samees ©. WUKEM CO. DISCOUNT econd Prize .......... 350.00 
3348 N. Lincoln St., Franklin Park, II. PRICES pi, rere $ 150.00 





Half of each of the above three 
prizes will be an outright award and 
the other half an advance on royalty. 

Texts in any field of Christian edu- 
cation on the Christian college and 
Bible institute level may be submitted. 


$50—$75—$100 
EXTRA MONEY 


Show new type Christmas, 
All Occasion greeting card 
assortments. Profits to 100%. 
Bonus. Write for Feature 





New SLIM 


Religions boxes on approval, 74 Free | [here will be only one winner in any 
Cards with Samples Personal Christmas one field. Any one not an employee of 
Gold Lined Cards, Stationary & Free ; 
Envelopes Catalog. the Zondervan Publishing House is 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 


| eligible. The author must guarantee to 
North Abington 768, Mass. 








87 AECL ee 
“ASTE3 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


LAST! 4 Satin Velour & Metallic 
Show Rich New Cards never before 
offered. Amazing Value! Gets Easy J 
Orders FAST! Pays up to 100% Cash i 


Profit. Big Line. FREE Samples of 30 


50 for $1.50 up. Stationery, Napkins, 
Kiddie Books, Games, Gift Items. Bij 
Several $1.00 BoxesON APPROVAL. 









Quickest Way to Make *75” 


EXCLUSIVE ‘‘GoldLuxury”’ Assortment pays 
you big 75e profit on every $1.25 box—$75.00 on 
100. Make more with other Christmas EXCLU- 
SIVES:—big selection Name- Imprinted Cards; 
TALLCard, 2lin $1 box; 4-in-1 ‘*Simply Colos- | * 
sal’’ Box; Gift WRAPS BY-THE-YARD, 56 a. aettings 
ft. roll; sensational new Gift Novelties; over F, 
250 money-makers. You make highest profits 
plus EXTRA CASH BONUS. Money-back 
Guarantee assures you up to 20c more profit per 
box. EXTRA SAMPLES AT 10c, other or iia 
nd coupon for Free eos samples NO 





For easier, faster handling of 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
AND TABLES 


® Saves time! 
® Saves effort! 
® Reduces noise! 


a ” Guaranteed by 


A style and size for 
- ae 


every need 






EN 
1400 State Ave., Dept. ci-53 , Cincinnati m Ohio 1 
Please send money- maxing kit of 5 boxes on 1 
| 
| 


speroval, FREE Personalized Samples and Moving and storing of 
FREE 
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the publisher that his manuscript is 
original with him and hitherto un- 
published. Only manuscripts with a 
minimum of 75,000 or a maximum of 
200,000 words will be considered and 
the judges’ decisions must be final. 

In the event that no manuscript sub- 
mitted is of the quality meriting an 
award, the publisher reserves the right 
to disqualify all manuscripts. The 
publishers also reserve the right to 
publish any of the material submitted 
on a royalty basis. For complete de- 
tails, those interested are invited to 
write: 

Zondervan Publishing House 
Attention: Book Editor 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 








The Foundations 


(From page 5) preserve that respect 
for freedom of the individual human 
personality that is so precious a part 
of our Western cultural heritage. But 
mere determination, however strong 
and sincere, doesn’t, of course, carry 
with it automatically the power to put 
our will into effect. 

. .. Religion is one of man’s spiritual 
treasures that is not entirely at man’s 
own disposal, Religion isn’t like a dog 
who we can first drive away with a 
kick and then call back to heel by a 
whistle, just as the fancy may take us 
or our human convenience may de- 
mand. It may be convenient for non- 
religious purposes to revive religion. 
It might be convenient for us West- 
erners in the plight in which we find 
ourselves today, but it is never pos- 
sible to revive religion for _nonre- 
ligious, utilitarian reasons. 


The only motive for reviving religion 
that has any chance of bringing religion 
back to life is a sincere and disinterested 
thirst for religion for its own sake. ... 


We may hope and pray that with 
the help of God’s grace this pure thirst 
for religion for its own sake may 
spring up again in our hearts, but 
that’s a miracle that can’t be per- 
formed by any form of social engin- 
eering. The miracle may be a neces- 
sary prelude to the execution of the 
social engineer’s plan for social recon- 
struction, but he can’t perform the 
miracle himself just because it would 
be convenient for him if it had hap- 
pened. 


This conversation with Dr. Toynbee took place 
on “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” on 
November 27, 1955, and was broadcast by 
the American Broadcasting Co. network. 
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Pity the Poor Judges! 


contest, held in the familiar set- 

ting of the Boardwalk in Atlantic 
City. Its purpose is to select the most 
beautiful girl in the world, who, in 
keeping with the restraint character- 
istic of such occasions, will doubtless 
be designated “Miss Universe.” 

It is a thoroughly comprehensive 
affair, and contestants are present 
from every remote corner of the 
globe. Here comes the procession! 

First in line is Miss Alor, a dusky 
maiden from an inconspicuous South 
Sea Island, displaying two rows of 
teeth carefully blackened and filed 
down to points. Next is Miss Botocudo 
from South America, with a huge disc 
of wood inserted in her lower lip. 
Behind her comes Miss Manganya 
who wears her plug in her upper lip. 

Following in line is Miss China, a 
slender slant-eyed miss who, being 
modern, is not kept from walking by 
having her feet reduced by binding 
to a mangled mass of bone and tissue 
as would have been the case with her 
mother. Then a couple of other Far 
Easterners, Miss Siam with her long 
fingernails protected by silver cases, 
and Miss Burma whose neck is so 
elongated by a series of brass rings 
that if she were to take them off she 
could not hold her head up. 

Then a group of dark-skinned girls 
hardly distinguishable except for the 
carefully worked out patterns of ar- 
tificial scars on their cheeks, fore- 
heads, and other parts of their bodies. 
Just behind them is Miss Bushman, a 
tiny maiden with an extraordinary de- 
velopment of the buttocks, recognized 
by the more scientific of the observers 
as steatopygia. 

Finally comes Miss United States, 
one of the few blondes on parade, her 
fair hair artificially curled according 
to the latest pattern of the beauty 
parlors, her eyebrows darkened and 
plucked to a sharply arched pencil 
line, her lips painted until they resem- 


cone AN INTERNATIONAL BEAUTY 








CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive chureh 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulietin Board. Dignified, 
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ble overripe beefsteak . . . the tips of 
her fingers looking like bloody claws, 
toenails of the same hue peeking out 
from high-heeled shoes, which not 
only give their wearer an awkward, 
mincing gait but also throw her whole 
skeleton out of kilter with variegated 
unhappy consequences—but beautiful, 
oh! so beautiful, in the eyes of her 
admiring fans in the audience. 


| gel THE PooR jupGeEs! An interna- 
tional board, of course, each mem- 
ber of which desires to be fair, un- 
rejudiced, and open-minded. But how 
can he vote? For to each of them 
there is only one really beautiful girl 
in the whole array—his own particu- 
lar countrymiss. 

He does not stop to discriminate as 
to which of the obvious traits are 
racial and which national. To him 
they are merged into one entrancing 
composite of rightness and pulchri- 
tude. 

Nobody argues about these things, 
nobody tries to prove that they are 
right, and if an occasional moralist 
undertakes to convince people that 
they are wrong, he is nothing but a 
voice crying in the wilderness. 

—From Race and Nationality, by 

Henry Pratt Fairchild. Copyright, 
1947, The Ronald Press Company. 
Used by permission. 


Korean taking 
Christianity to Thailand 


sEouL—The first Christian Korean 
missionary ever to be sent abroad will 
leave Seoul within a few days for 
Thailand. 

He is Presbyterian minister Choi 
Can Yung, 29, of Seoul’s Yungnak 
Church. 

He said that he will devote all his 
life to missionary work in Thailand. 








is MAKE MONEY WITH 


a RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 


- - leaves hands soft and s-m-0-e-t-h! 
Repent sales guarcateed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 
Write to 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
Deg’t BUOWatertown. N. Y. 
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SUPER-36 DELUKE 
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Think of itl ¥ ke $1.25 Anesiog 

ink of it! Youmake $1. 

cash on every SUPER-36 BONUS OFFER! 
DELUXE Assortment. Big Luxurious 


box of Exclusive, quality 
Christmas Cards sells fast 
at bargain price. Easy to 
sell 50 boxes to your friends 

and get a magnificent im- 
ported brown-dyed genuine Marmot Fur 
Stole for yourself on our BONUS offer! 


Extra Profits Come Easy! 
Have money to spare from the big profits on rest 
of huge line of over 200 unusual, fast-selling 
items, Latest popular SLIM Card Assortments, 
Stationery, Gifts and Novelties, low-priced 
and deluxe Name-Imprinted Christmas 
Cards. No experience needed. Send no 
money. New assortments on approval; List 
of Bargains, Color Catalog, amazing Cata- 
log Shopping Pian and Album of Imprint 
Samples FREE. Send coupon NOW! 










5 | Boxes For 35¢ 


While They Last! 






MAIL NOW FOR SAMPLES! 


MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 501P 5 

1 1113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Please send samples on approva! and money-making detalls t 
| including Fur Offer and Album FREE. | 
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ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 


when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. M 






























hurch Worship Aids 
or over a quarter of a 
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BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass, 









We'll Send a Box of CHRISTMAS CARDS | 
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\ Rush name, address today for sensa- 
* tional, new fast- selling ‘‘ Feature” 
»\ 21-Card Christmas Ass’t. Show friends, 
Y neighbors, everyone and make easy, big 
profits. Get facts about 76 ay makers 
such as ay, cheery Christmas Hi-Lites 
Ace: t. aree Merri- Angels, Religious Ass't., 
w-Look’’ Trim - Slims Christmas Ass’t., Gift 
seria etc. — plus many Everyday Granting 
Ass'ts., for Birthdays and other occasions. 

Also Children’ 8 Baek — » Ctationery. Imported Nap- 


SEND No MONEY! Just name, address. Sot 
new ‘Feature’ Christma 

- Card Ass’t. on peprovel with with complete ener. 

making plans, w-priced Per- 

WALL ristmas Cards. ~~ earrrienee needed, 


CE BROWN, INC., De §- @ 
11 East 26th Street, NEW Yorn’! 16, 
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NewRage! AmazingMoney Makers! Turn spare 


hours into Hasy Christmas Cash! Shownew TALL cards! 

“8 Exciting 21- card a1. OO mest, Complete gifts and greet- 

ma ingsline. More than 600 items to sell! Up to100% cash 

profit. Persona! Imprinted "Garde in 8 big saladiiona. 

low as 3c one ith Sender’s Name ON REAL 

PARCHMENT. Cash Bonus! Exe profits show- 

inggifts, toys mes, gift wraps, Ever: day Gres, 

New 24 kt. gol Lilac Scented Ladies’ Pen. FREE 

Fersone! Card Sample Album; geste. on approval. 
ganizations: wwe givccredtt t. Sellnow, paylat 


iovew Greetings, 509A Fourth Are. S., Minsspol, Minn. 
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Cr-plush 4’ x 9° $20 
With gold cross $24 
Room Divider drapes 
8 x 10° & Track $44 
STAGE DRAPES 
To order, Plush-Repp 
Send Fi. plon sizes 
Camden Artcraft Co. 
180 N. Wacker 
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Hampden-Sydney —— 


(From page 20) they have bolstered 
countless others. Virginia’ s first super- 
intendent of public instruction was 
an alumnus, and so was the first popu- 
larly-elected incumbent of the same 
office. 

Other alumni have included a presi- 
dent of the United States (William 
Henry Harrison), two cabinet mem- 
bers, four foreign ministers, ten na- 
tional senators, eleven governors of 
various states, and thirty college presi- 











Chicago 





TO HELP YOU 
Grow Spiritually 





MEN ON THEIR KNEES 
Kenneth 0. Eaton 


A study of New Testament prayers, the men who 
prayed them, and why they are still outstanding today. 
A book to help Christians keep their religious expe- 
riences constantly God-centered and God-controlled. 

$1.75 


REDISCOVERING THE WORDS 
OF FAITH 


Charles T. Sardeson 


These fifteen chapters examine the key words of 
the Christian faith—words essential to the satisfactory 
expression of Christianity. A challenge to discover 
more and more what needs to be said about a life that 
begins with God. $2 


PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 
Vera Idol 


A beautiful book of 19 meditations on the wonders 
of nature. Rich in everyday, understandable applications 
of God's great truths, each reading is illustrated with 
a striking full-page photograph of the subject—trees, 
mountains, and the like. An ideal gift, $2.50 
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at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 








dents. How many preachers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, elders, and deacons 
have been numbered among the 
alumni no man can say. 

There is no single, entirely satisfac- 
tory standard by which the effective- 
ness of a college can be measured. 
Two professors in a Pennsylvania col- 
lege decided about 1930 to use as the 
basis of their evaluation the percent- 
age of each institution’s living alumni 
who had been deemed eligible for in- 
clusion in the most recent volume of 
Who’s Who in America, a compila- 
tion in which space cannot be bought 
at any price. 

To their astonishment they found 
that Hampden-Sydney had the high- 
est percentage. 

When they repeated the same test 
a decade later, Hampden-Sydney was 
only a tenth of one per cent below 
top rank. Even if you prefer to be- 
lieve that such men are born rather 
than made, you can scarcely contend 
that the liberal arts and sciences they 
studied on the ancient Christian cam- 
pus in Southside Virginia decreased 
. «ar chances to attain distinction. 

On a campus where Christianity 
and higher learning have been insep- 
arably intertwined for 180 years, 
where the Bible is the only textbook 
every student is required to study for 
two years, new president Joseph C. 
Robert has proclaimed: “There is not 
one truth on the chapel lectern and 
another in the science labortaory. 
Laws spiritual, moral, and natural are 
part of one ordered universe and can 
survive scholarly examination. Truth 
is one indivisible whole.” 

And he has called for the support 
of all who believe the Christian re- 
ligion to be “the essential educational 
amalgam,” the unifying and clarifying 
theme in all understanding, the key 
that unlocks the door to truth, the in- 
dispensable element in all human 
knowledge. END 


Urges Protestants train young 
people for entertainment field 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss.—Protestantism 
should begin now to train young peo- 
ple as actors, playwrights, technicians, 
and directors for the stage, radio, tele- 
vision, and movies, a Rhode Island 
clergyman urged here. 

Rev. J. Roland Palangio, minister of 
Broad Street Christian church, West- 
erly, R. I., spoke at a vocational con- 
ference here for Congregational senior 
high school students. 
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AN AMAZING DEMONSTRATION OFFER TO PROVE 


THAT 
YOU CAN 























‘Your friends can't resist 
these CHRISTMAS DAIN- 
TIES. 21 petite folders in 
11 adorable designs... 
heavenly new 
pastel colors. 
Sells for $1.00 






CRYSTAL AND GOLD Assortment. 16 
gay, sprightly creations ... richly 
decorated with new multi-color 
sparkle, lavish gold bronze. Exclu- 
sive poinsettia-red envelopes, too. 
Sells for $1.25 





velopes. Sells for $1.25 


See for yourself how easy it is to make $50 to $100 in spare-time income 
— just by helping your friends get big bargains in Greeting Cards 


Just mail the coupon — and we will promptly 
send you ALL 4 BOXES of Chilton Christ- 
mas Cards shown here. Then all you have to 
do is show them to one or two of your friends. 
The minute they see these colorful Christmas 
cards ... the richly beautiful designs, hand- 
some papers, glistening sparkles, deep em- 
bossing, expensive gold bronze, the exclusive 
poinsettia-red envelopes .. . your friends will 
be eager to have them. And when they hear 
the low, low price per box — your friends will 
insist upon buying them on the spot — and 
you'll have made $3.25 in just a few minutes! 


Yes, here’s the easiest and most pleasant 
way in the world to make the extra money 
you want! Hundreds of folks right in your 
neighborhood will thank you for introducing 
them to these lovely Christmas cards. That’s 
why we want to send you these 4 introductory 
boxes now ... to prove what a warm, friendly 


Chilton 


experience it is to show Chilton cards! You'll 
earn $20, $50, $100 and more, quickly and 
easily, taking orders for Christmas and Every- 
day Assortments, Gift Wrappings, Stationery, 
and Gift Items. No experience needed — our 
money-making guides explain everything. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER—YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED 
Send no money, pay nothing when the sample 
boxes arrive. Just examine the cards and give 
your friends and neighbors an opportunity to 
order them from you. You are sure to get im- 
mediate orders for many more boxes and 
thereby become an active Chilton Dealer. As 
an active Chilton Dealer, you pay only $1.00 
for these 4 boxes plus mailing cost. You don’t 
risk a penny! If you decide not to become a 
Chilton Dealer, just return the cards and owe 
nothing. Or keep them for your own use at 
the retail price. Limited offer — only one to 
a family or household. Mail coupon now. 


76 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


You'll love showing your™ 
friends this CHRISTMAS EN- 
SEMBLE. 24 popular Tall-Slim 
cards ...deep embossing, sil- 
ver sparkle. Luxury weight en- 


MAKE $3:25 IN 15 MINUTES ! 


Here's a PRIZE CHRISTMAS As- 
sortment of 21 all-different 
cards — plus exclusive point- 
settia-red envelopes. New 
demi-SLIM style — silver and 
gold sparkle decorated de- 
signs. Sells for $1.00 


FOLKS “LOVE TO SELL CHILTON CARDS” 


“I love to sell Chilton 
cards, it’s so easy. You 
show them and they are 
sure to sell.” 

—Mrs. W. V. B., 

Sweet Springs, Mo. 
“I love the work and 
meet very nice friends.” 
—Mrs. P. S., Westfield, N. J. 


themselves.” 


few hours.” 









“The cards were so beau- 
tiful that they sold 
—Mrs. C. A., Marsing, Ida. 


“I had no trouble at all 
selling 45 boxes of cards. 
In fact sold them in a 


—L. L., Lyneh, Ky. 


|] CHILTON GREETINGS CO., Dept. 71: 

76 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 

1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

Please send me the four boxes of Chilton 
Greetings described above. I pay nothing now 
or when the cards arrive. I understand that 
the special introductory price to active dealers 
is $1 plus mailing cost and that if I do not sell 
I may return them without obligation. 





Address 





City Zone. State. 





im If you would like to raise funds for an 
organization, please check here. 





ANNUITIES 


HELP SOLVE YOUR 


INCOME TAX PROBLEMS 


On your gitt to Missions, 


a better income for You 


While the main purpose of annuity gifts to our Board is to help in the work of the church, 
the government, in the 1954 income tax law, has offered additional tax relief which 
makes annuity gifts even more attractive from the standpoint of income to the givers. 


In most cases, the taxable portion of the income from such annuities is, under the new law, 
only about half as much as previously. 


In addition to the relief on income, a substantial part of the original annuity gift is also 
deductible as a contribution in the year in which the gift is made. 


These are only two of the ways in which such a gift to the cause of Foreign Missions 
can also prove financially advantageous to the giver. Other advantages include a worth- 
while, nonfluctuating income, and safety of both income and principal. 


We will be glad to supply full details about our 50-year-old annuity gift plan on request. 
Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
} y, 
BOARD OF WORLD Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 





“Yo Forergu Misstous a Share” 





